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The  Tragic  Form 

RICHARD  B.  SEWALL 

A  DISCUSSION  of  tragedy  is  confronted  at  the  outset  with  the 
itrenuous  objections  of  Croce,  who  would  have  no  truck  with 
the  genres.  ‘Art  is  one’,  he  wrote  in  his  famous  Britannica 
article,*  ‘and  cannot  be  divided.’  For  convenience,  he  would 
allow  the  division  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  into  tragedies,  comed¬ 
ies,  and  histories,  but  he  warned  of  the  dogmatism  that  lay  in 
any  further  refining  of  distinctions.  He  made  a  special  point  of 
tragedy,  which  as  usual  was  the  fighting  issue.  No  artist,  he  said, 
will  submit  to  the  servitude  of  the  traditional  definition:  that  a 
tragedy  must  have  a  subject  of  a  certain  kind,  characters  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  a  plot  of  a  certain  kind  and  length.  Each  work 
of  art  is  a  world  in  itself,  ‘a  creation,  not  a  reflection,  a  monu¬ 
ment,  not  a  document’.  The  concepts  of  aesthetics  do  not 
exist  ‘in  a  transcendent  region’  but  only  in  innumerable  specific 
works.  To  ask  of  a  given  work  ‘is  it  a  tragedy?’  or  ‘does  it  obey 
the  laws  of  tragedy?’  is  irrelevant  and  impertinent. 

Although  this  may  be  substituting  one  dogmatism  for  another, 
there  is  sense  in  it.  Nothing  is  more  dreary  than  the  textbook 
categories;  and  their  tendency,  if  carried  too  far,  would  ration¬ 
alize  art  out  of  existence.  The  dilemma  is  one  o,^  critical  means, 
not  ends:  Croce  would  preserve  tragedy  by  insuring  the  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  artist;  the  schoolmen  would  preserve  it  by  insuring 
the  autonomy  of  the  form. 

But  the  dilemma  is  not  insurmountable,  as  Eliot  and  a  num- 
I  her  of  others  have  pointed  out.  There  is  a  life-giving  relation- 
ihip  between  tradition  and  the  individual  talent,  a  ‘wooing 


*  Eleventh  edition,  article  ‘Aesthetics’. 
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both  ways’  (in  R.  P.  Blackmur’s  phrase)  between  the  form  | 
which  the  artist  inherits  and  the  new  content  he  brings  to  it.  This  [ 
wooing  both  ways  has  been  especially  true  of  the  development  ^ 
of  tragedy,  where  values  have  been  incremental,  where  (for  r 
instance)  each  new  tragic  protagonist  is  in  some  degree  a  lesser  t 
Job  and  each  new  tragic  work  owes  an  indispensable  element  f 
to  the  Greek  idea  of  the  chorus.  So  I  should  say  that,  provided  e 
we  can  get  beyond  the  stereotypes  Croce  seems  to  have  had  in  ■ 
mind,  we  should  continue  to  talk  about  tragedy,  to  make  it  I 
grow  in  meaning,  impel  more  artists,  and  attract  a  greater  and  i 
more  discerning  audience.  | 

But  we  must  first  get  a  suitable  idea  of  form.  Blackmur’s 
article*  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  provides,  I  think,  a  i 
useful  suggestion.  It  is  the  concept  of  ‘theoretic  form’,  which 
he  distinguishes  from  technical  or  ‘executive’  form.  ‘Technical  i 
form’,  he  writes,  ‘is  our  means  of  getting  at . . .  and  then  making  i 
something  of,  what  we  feel  the  form  of  life  itself  is:  the  tensions,  i 
the  stresses,  the  deep  relations  and  the  terrible  disrelations  that  ■ 
inhabit  them  .  .  .  This  is  the  form  that  underlies  the  forms  we  ! 
merely  practice . . .’  This  (and  here  Croce’s  full  concept  of  form  I 
is  more  adequately  represented)  is  ‘what  Croce  means  by  I 
theoretic  form  for  feeling,  intuition,  insight,  what  I  mean  by  the  P 
theoretic  form  of  life  itself’.  Discussion  of  the  ‘form’  of  tragedy  ■ 
in  this  sense  need  be  neither  prescriptive  nor  inhibiting,  but  it 
may  define  a  little  more  precisely  a  vital  area  of  thought  and  ' 
feeling.  t 

Here  is  the  kind  of  situation  in  which  such  a  discussion  might  ^ 
be  helpful:  Two  years  ago,  in  Essays  in  Criticism  (October  1952),  . 
Miss  K.  M.  Burton  defended  what  she  called  the  ‘political  ; 
tragedies’  of  Ben  Jonson  and  George  Chapman  as  legitimate  | 
tragedies,  although  non-Aristotelian.  Sejanus  was  perhaps  the  i 
clearest  case  in  point.  Herford  and  Simpson,  in  their  comment-  i 
ary,  had  set  the  play  down  as  at  best  ‘the  tragedy  of  a  satirist’  a 
‘proximate’  tragedy,  with  no  tragic  hero  and  with  no  cathartic  I 
effect.  ‘Whatever  effect  [Jonson]  aimed  at’,  they  wrote,  ‘it  was  j 
not  the  purifying  pity  excited  by  the  fatal  errors  of  a  noble  , 

*  ‘The  Loose  and  Baggy  Monsters  of  Henry  James:  Notes  on  the  Underlyinj  | 
Classic  Form  in  the  Novel’,  Accent,  Summer,  1951 ;  see  also  Eliseo  Vivas,  ‘Literature  | 
and  Knowledge’,  Sewanee  Review,  Autumn,  1952. 
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.  nature’.  Miss  Burton’s  reply  lay  in  her  concept  of  political 
■  tragedy.  She  saw  Jonson’s  tragic  theme  as  ‘the  manner  in  which 

Icul  penetrates  the  political  structure’.  The  ‘flaw’  that  con- 
comed  him  lay  ‘within  the  social  order’,  and  whatever  purify¬ 
ing  pity  we  feel  would  come  from  contemplating  the  ordeal  of 
I  society,  not  the  fatal  errors  of  a  noble  nature.  The  play  for  her 
j  had  ‘tragic  intensity’;  it  was  both  ‘dramatic,  and  a  tragedy’. 

I  Whether  one  agrees  with  her  or  not,  the  question,  despite 
I  Croce,  is  out:  ‘Is  the  play  a  tragedy?’  And  many  others  follow. 
Can  there  be  a  tragedy  without  a  tragic  hero?  Can  ‘the  social 
order’  play  his  traditional  role?  Is  catharsis  the  first,  or  only,  or 
even  a  reliable  test?  In  a  recent  article.  Professor  Pottle  wrote, 
‘I  shall  be  told  Aristotle  settled  all  that’.  And  added,  ‘I  wish  he 
had’.  The  disagreement  on  Sejanus  is  symptomatic.  F.  L.  Lucas 
once  pointed  out  that  (on  much  the  same  issues)  Hegel  thought 
only  the  Greeks  wrote  true  tragedy;  and  I.  A,  Richards,  only 
Shakespeare.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  ruled  out  the  modems,  like 
Hardy,  Ibsen  and  O’Neill;  and  Mark  Harris  ruled  them  in.^ 
The  question  arises  about  every  new  ‘serious’  play  or  novel;  we 
seem  to  care  a  great  deal  about  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  a 
tragedy. 

II  have  little  hope  of  settling  all  this,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  theoretic  form,  as  Blackmur 
uses  the  term.  Is  it  not  possible  to  bring  the  dominant  feelings, 
intuitions,  insights  that  we  meet  in  so-called  tragic  writings  into 
some  coherent  relationship  to  which  the  word  ‘form’  could  be 
applied  without  too  great  violence?  This  is  not  to  tell  artists 
what  to  do,  nor  to  set  up  strict  a  priori  formulae,  nor  to  legislate 
among  the  major  genres.  The  problem  of  evaluating  the  total 
excellence  of  a  given  work  involves  much  more  than  determin¬ 
ing  its  status  as  a  tragedy,  or  as  a  ‘proximate’  tragedy,  or  as  a 

I  non-tragedy.  It  involves,  among  other  things,  the  verbal 
management  within  the  work  and  the  ordering  of  the  parts. 
Furthermore,  our  discussion  need  not  imply  the  superiority  of 
tragedy  over  comedy  (certainly  not  as  Dante  conceived  of 
comedy)  or  over  epic,  although,  if  we  look  upon  these  major 


‘F.  A.  Pottle,  ‘Catharsis’,  T(de  Review,  Summer,  1951;  F.  L.  Lucas,  Tragedy  in 
Udation  to  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  N.Y.,  1928;  Joseph  Wo^  Krutch,  The  Modem  Temper, 
N.Y.,  1929;  Mark  Harris,  The  Case  for  Tragedy,  N.Y.,  1932. 
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forms  as  presenting  total  interpretations  of  life,  the  less  inclusivt  I 
forms  (lyric,  satire)  would  seem  to  occupy  inferior  categories.  I 
But  as  we  enter  the  world  of  any  play  or  novel  to  which  the  term  I 
tragedy  is  at  all  applicable,  we  may  well  judge  it  by  what  we  I 
know  about  the  possibilities  of  the  form,  without  insisting  that  I 
our  judgment  is  absolute.  If,  set  against  the  full  dimensions  of 
the  tragic  form,  Jonson’s  Sejanus  or  Hemingway’s  A  Farewell  u  ' 
Arms  (for  instance)  reveal  undeveloped  possibilities  or  contrary  ; 
elements,  we  can  still  respect  their  particular  modes  of  ex-  ‘ 
pression. 

In  indicating  these  dimensions  of  tragedy,  I  shall  be  mindful  ; 
of  Unamuno’s  warning*  that  tragedy  is  not  a  matter,  ultimately, 
to  be  systematized.  He  speaks  truly,  I  think,  about  ‘the  tragic 
sense  of  life.’  He  describes  it  as  a  sub-philosophy,  ‘more  or  lea 
formulated,  more  or  less  conscious,’  reaching  deep  down  into 
temperament,  not  so  much  ‘flowing  from  ideas  as  determining 
them’.  It  is  the  sense  of  ancient  evil,  of  the  mystery  of  human 
suffering,  of  the  gulf  between  aspiration  and  achievement.  It 
colours  the  tragic  artist’s  vision  of  life  (his  theoretic  form)  and 
gives  his  works  their  peculiar  shade  and  tone.  It  speaks,  not  the 
language  of  systematic  thought,  but  through  symbolic  action, 
symbol  and  figure,  diction  and  image,  sound  and  rhythm. 
Such  a  recognition  should  precede  any  attempt  to  talk  ‘system¬ 
atically’  about  tragedy,  while  not  denying  the  value  of  the 
attempt  itself. 

Two  more  comments  remain  to  be  made  about  method.  The 
first  is  the  problem  of  circular  evidence,*  the  use  of  tragedies 
to  define  tragedy.  I  am  assuming  that  we  can  talk  meaning¬ 
fully  about  a  body  of  literature  which  reveals  certain  generic 
qualities  and  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  body  of 
literature  called  comedy,  epic,  satire,  or  the  literature  of  pathos. 
My  purpose  is  to  isolate  these  qualities  and  to  refer  to  the  worb  ^ 
themselves  as  illustrations  rather  than  proof. 

The  second  comment  involves  the  problem  of  affectivism, 
which  is  the  problem  of  catharsis:  ‘This  play  is  a  tragedy  b^  i 
cause  it  makes  me  feel  thus  and  so.’  As  Max  Scheler  puts  it,  : 

*  The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life,  tr.  J.  E.  C.  Flitch,  London,  1921,  pp.  17-18. 

*  Cf.  Max  Schcler,  ‘On  the  Tragic’,  Cross  Currents,  Winter,  1954.  Thij  u »  j 
selection  from  Scheler’s  Vom  Umsturtz  der  Werte,  vol.  I  (1923),  tr.  Bernard  Stambki-  j 
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this  method  would  bring  us  ultimately  to  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  ego.  Thus,  I  would  reverse  the  order  of  F.  L.  Lucas’s 
discussion,  which  assumes  that  we  must  know  what  tragedy  does 
before  we  can  tell  what  it  is:  ‘We  cannot  fully  discuss  the  means,’ 
Lucas  wrote,  ‘until  we  are  clear  about  the  ends.’  It  is  true  that 
the  usual  or  ‘scientific’  way  is  to  define  natures  by  effects,  which 
are  observable.  But  rather  than  found  a  definition  of  tragedy 
on  the  infinite  variables  of  an  audience’s  reactions,  I  would 
consider  first  the  works  themselves  as  the  ‘effects’  and  look  in 
them  for  evidences  of  an  efficient  cause:  a  world-view,  a  form 
that  ‘underlies  the  forms  we  merely  practice’.  What  are  the 
generic  qualities  of  these  effects?  Do  they  comprise  a  ‘form’? 

I  think  they  do;  and  for  convenience  I  shall  use  the  term  from 
the  start  as  if  I  had  already  proved  its  legitimacy. 

Basic  to  the  tragic  form  is  its  recognition  of  the  inevitability  of 
paradox,  of  unresolved  tensions  and  ambiguities,  of  opposites  in 
precarious  balance.  Like  the  arch,  tragedy  never  rests  — or 
never  comes  to  rest,  with  all  losses  restored  and  sorrows  ended. 
Problems  are  put  and  pressed,  but  not  solved.  An  occasional 
‘happy  ending’,  as  in  The  Oresteia  or  Crime  and  Punishment,  does 
not  mean  a  full  resolution.  Though  there  may  be  intermittences, 
there  is  no  ultimate  discharge  in  that  war.  Although  this  sug¬ 
gests  formlessness,  as  it  must  in  contrast  with  certain  types  of 
religious  orthodoxy  or  philosophical  system,  it  would  seem  the 
essence  of  the  tragic  form.  Surely  it  is  more  form  than  chaos. 
For  out  of  all  these  tensions  and  paradoxes,  these  feelings, 
intuitions,  insights,  there  emerges  a  fairly  coherent  attitude 
towards  the  universe  and  man.  Tragedy  makes  certain  distin¬ 
guishable  and  characteristic  affirmations,  as  well  as  denials, 
about  (I)  the  cosmos  and  man’s  relation  to  it;  (II)  the  nature 
of  the  individual  and  his  relation  to  himself;  (III)  the  individual 
in  society. 

(I)  The  tragic  cosmos.  In  using  the  term  cosmos  to  signify  a 
theory  of  the  universe  and  man’s  relation  to  it,  I  have,  of  course, 
made  a  statement  about  tragedy:  that  tragedy  affirms  a  cosmos 
of  which  man  is  a  meaningful  part.  To  be  sure,  the  character¬ 
istic  locale  of  tragedy  is  not  the  empyrean.  Tragedy  is  primarily 
humanistic.  Its  focus  is  an  event  in  this  world;  it  is  uncommitted 
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as  to  questions  of  ultimate  destiny,  and  it  is  non-religious  in  in 
attitude  toward  revelation.  But  it  speaks,  however  vaguely  « 
variously,  of  an  order  that  transcends  time,  space  and  matter,' 

It  assumes  man’s  connection  with  some  supersensory  or  sup«. 
natural,  or  metaphysical  being  or  principle,  whether  it  be  the 
Olympians,  Job’s  Jehovah  or  the  Christian  G^;  Fate,  Fortunes 
Wheel,  the  ‘elements’  that  Lear  invoked,  or  Koestler  s  oceanic 
sense’  which  comes  in  so  tentatively  (and  pathetically)  at  the 
end  of  Darkness  at  Noon.  The  first  thing  that  tragedy  says  about 
the  cosmos  is  that,  for  good  or  ill,  it  is\  and  in  this  respect 
tragedy’s  theoretic  opposite  is  naturalism  or  mechanise 
Tragedy  is  witness  (secondly)  to  the  cosmic  mystery,  to  the 
‘wonderful’  surrounding  our  lives;  and  in  literature  the  op^te 
of  tragedy  is  not  only  writing  based  upon  naturalistic  theory 
but  also  upon  the  four-square,  ‘probable’*  world  of  satire  and 
rationaUstic  comedy.  Finally,  what  distinguishes  tragedy  from 
other  forms  which  bespeak  this  cosmic  sense -for  tragedy  o( 
course  is  not  unique  in  this -is  its  peculiar  and  mtense  pit- 
occupation  with  the  evil  in  the  universe,  whatever  it  is  in  ^ 
stars  that  compels,  harasses,  and  bears  man  down.  Tragedy 
wrestles  with  the  evil  of  the  mystery  —  and  the  mystery  of  the 

evil.  And  the  contest  never  ends. 

But,  paradoxically,  its  view  of  the  cosmos  is  what  sustains 
tragedy.  Tragedy  discerns  a  principle  of  goodness  that  coe^ 
with  the  evil.  This  principle  need  be  nothing  so  pat  as^ 
Moral  Order,  the  ‘armies  of  unalterable  law’,  and  it  is  notl^ 
so  sure  as  the  orthodox  Christian  God.  It  is  nearer  the  folk 
sense  that  justice  exists  somewhere  in  the  universe,  or  what 
Nietzsche  describes  as  the  orgiastic,  mystical  sense  of  onenej 
of  life  as  ‘indestructibly  powerful  and  pleasurable  .  It  may  h 
a  vision  of  some  transcendent  beauty  and  dignity  against  whch 
the  present  evil  may  be  seen  as  evil  and  the  welter  as  welter. 
This  is  what  keeps  tragedy  from  giving  up  the  whole  human 
experiment,  and  in  this  respect  its  opposite  is  not  comedy* 
satire  but  cynicism  and  nihilism,  as  in  Schopenhauer  s  theoryrf 

1  a  Susan  Taubes,  ‘The  Nature  of  Tragedy’,  FUvuw  of  Metaphysics,  December 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1949.  chap,  i.) 
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its  resignation.  The  ‘problem  of  the  good’  plays  as  vital  a  part  in 
or  tragedy  as  the  ‘problem  of  evil’.  It  provides  the  living  tension 
er.'  wiAout  which  tragedy  ceases  to  exist. 

)€r-  Thus  tragedy  contemplates  a  universe  in  which  man  is  not 
the  the  measure  of  all  things.  It  confronts  a  mystery.  W.  Macneile 
ae’i  Dixon*  pointed  out  that  tragedy  started  as  ‘an  affair  with  the 
inic  gods’;  and  the  extent  to  which  literature  has  become  ‘secular- 
the  ized  and  humanized’,  he  wrote,  is  a  sign  of  its  departure  from 
(Out  (to  use  our  present  term)  the  tragic  form.  While  agreeing  with 
pea  him  as  to  the  tendency,  one  may  question  the  wholesale  verdict 
isa  f  which  he  implies.  The  affair  with  the  gods  has  not,  in  the  minds 
the  I  of  all  our  artists,  been  reduced  to  an  affair  with  the  social  order, 
jsite  \  or  the  environment,  or  the  glands.  But  certainly  where  it  be- 
eoiy  r  comes  so,  the  muse  of  tragedy  walks  out;  the  universe  loses  its 
and  t  mystery  and  (to  invoke  catharsis  for  a  moment)  its  terror. 

Tom  1  The  terms  ‘pessimism’  and  ‘optimism’  in  the  view  of  the 
ly  d  [  universe  as  conceived  in  the  tragic  form,  do  not  suggest  ade- 
prt- 1  quate  categories,  as  Nietzsche  first  pointed  out.*  Tragedy 
i  the  contains  them  both,  goes  beyond  both,  illuminates  both,  but 
gedy  comes  to  no  conclusion.  Tragedy  could,  it  is  true,  be  called 
f  the  pessimistic  in  its  view  of  the  evil  in  the  universe  as  unremitting 
and  irremediable,  the  blight  man  was  bom  for,  the  necessary 
tains  t  condition  of  existence.  It  is  pessimistic,  also,  in  its  view  of  the 
exists  L  overwhelming  proportion  of  evil  to  good  and  in  its  awareness  of 
The  I  the  mystery  of  why  this  should  be  —  the  ‘unfathomable 
thing  I  element’  in  which  Ahab  foundered.  But  it  is  optimistic  in  what 
e  folk  j  might  be  called  its  vitalism,  which  is  in  some  sense  mystical, 
what :  not  earth-bound;  in  its  faith  in  a  cosmic  good;  in  its  vision, 
eness,  1 

av  b(  I  '  Tfogfdy,  London,  1924.  The  extent  of  my  indebtedness  to  this  book,  and  to  the 
,  I  other  discussions  of  tragedy  mentioned  in  this  paper,  is  poorly  indicated  by  such 
WiUCll  I  paaing  references  as  this.  Since  observations  on  trag^y  and  the  theory  of  tragedy 
^eltff.  I  *PP^  ***  innumerable  discussions  of  particular  authors,  eras,  and  related  critical 
I  problems,  a  complete  list  would  be  far  too  cumbersome.  Among  them  would  be, 
umai  1  surely,  the  standard  work  of  A.  C.  Bradley  and  Willard  Famham  on  Shakespearean 
jjy  Q[  I  tragedy;  C.  M.  Bowra  and  Cedric  Whitman  on  Sophocles;  W.  L.  Courtney  (The 
^  UM»/Trage</y,  London,  1900);  Maxwell  Anderson,  7'A#£irm«q/"7>a^e<(y,Washing- 
lOryOt  I  ton,  1939;  Northrop  Frye,  ‘The  Archetypes  of  Literature’,  JCenyon  Review,  Winter, 
f  1951;  Moody  Prior,  TTie  Language  of  Tragedy,  N.Y.,  1947;  and  Herbert  Weisinger, 
Kenibo  fi  Lntt^  and  the  Paradox  of  tiu  Fortunate  Fall,  Michigan  State  College  Press,  1953, 
I  whidt  makes  rich  use  of  the  archaeological  and  mythographic  studies  of  the  origin 
t  Cooh  !j  of  tragedy  (Comford,  Harrison,  Murray).  I  am  indebted,  also,  to  my  colleague 
m  Mm,  p  Laurence  Michel,  for  frequent  conversations  and  helpful  criticism. 

I  '  See  also  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Beyond  Tragedy,  London,  1938. 
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however  fleeting,  of  a  world  in  which  all  questions  could  be 
answered. 

(II)  Tragic  man.  If  the  tragic  form  asserts  a  cosmos,  some 
order  behind  the  immediate  disorder,  what  does  it  assert  about 
the  nature  of  man,  other  than  that  he  is  a  being  capable 
cosmic  affinities?  What  is  tragic  man  as  he  lives  and  moves  on 
this  earth?  Can  he  be  distinguished  meaningfully  from  the  man 
of  comedy,  satire,  epic  or  lyric?  How  does  he  differ  from  ‘pathe¬ 
tic  man’  or  ‘religious  man’?  or  from  man  as  conceived  by  the 
materialistic  psychologies?  Tragic  man  shares  some  qualities, 
of  course,  with  each  of  these.  I  shall  stress  differences  in  the 
appropriate  contexts. 

Like  the  cosmos  which  he  views,  tragic  man  is  a  paradox  and 
a  mystery.  He  is  no  child  of  God;  yet  he  feels  himself  more  than 
a  child  of  earth.  He  is  not  the  plaything  of  Fate,  but  he  is  not 
entirely  free.  He  is  ‘both  creature  and  creator’  (in  Niebuhr’s 
uhrase) —‘fatefully  free  and  freely  fated’  (in  George  Schrader’s). 
He  recognizes  ‘the  fact  of  guilt’  while  cherishing  the  ‘dream  d 
innocence’  (Fiedler),  and  he  never  fully  abandons  either 
position.  He  is  plagued  by  the  ambiguity  of  his  own  nature  and 
of  the  world  he  lives  in.  He  is  torn  between  the  sense  in  com¬ 
mon-sense  (which  is  the  norm  of  satire  and  rationalistic,  or  cor¬ 
rective,  comedy)  and  his  own  uncommon  sense.  Aware  of  the 
just  but  irreconcilable  claims  within  and  without,  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  immorality  of  his  own  morality  and  suffers  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  recalcitrance. 

The  dynamic  of  this  recalcitrance  is  pride.  It  sustains  his 
belief,  however  humbled  he  may  become  by  later  experience, 
in  his  own  freedom,  in  his  innocence,  and  in  his  uncommon 
sense.  Tragic  man  is  man  at  his  most  prideful  and  independent, 
man  glorying  in  his  humanity.  Tragic  pride,  like  everything 
else  about  tragedy,  is  ambiguous;  it  can  be  tainted  with  arrog¬ 
ance  and  have  its  petty  side;  but  it  is  not  to  be  equated  with  sin 
or  weakness.  The  Greeks  feared  it  when  it  threatened  the  gods 
or  slipped  into  arrogance,  but  they  honoured  it  and  even  wor¬ 
shipped  it  in  their  heroes.  It  was  the  common  folk,  the  chorm, 
who  had  no  pride,  or  were  ‘flawless’. ‘  The  chorus  invariably 

^  Cf.  Arthur  Miller,  ‘Tragedy  and  the  Common  Man’,  New  York  Times,  F«l> 
ruary  ayth,  1949. 
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be  r  argue  against  pride,  urging  caution  and  moderation,  because 

I  they  know  it  leads  to  suffering;  but  tragedy  as  such  does  not 
prejudge  it. 

3Ut  I  While  many  of  these  things,  again,  might  be  said  of  other 
of  I  than  tragic  man,  it  is  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  suffering,  and 
on  J  in  his  capacity  for  suffering  and  appropriating  his  suffering, 
lan  I  that  his  distinguishing  quality  lies.  For  instance  (to  ring  changes 
h^  !  on  the  Cartesian  formula),  tragic  man  would  not  define  him- 
the  I  self,  like  the  man  of  corrective  comedy  or  satire,  ‘I  think,  there- 
ies,  r  fore  I  am’;  nor  like  the  man  of  achievement  (epic):  ‘I  act,  or 
the  J  conquer,  therefore  I  am’:  nor  like  the  man  of  sensibility  (lyric) : 

^  ‘I  feel,  therefore  I  am’:  nor  like  the  religious  man:  ‘I  believe, 
and"  therefore  I  am’.  Although  he  has  all  these  qualities  (of  thought, 
ban  J  achievement,  sensibility,  and  belief)  in  various  forms  and  de- 
not  t  grees,  the  essence  of  his  nature  is  brought  out  by  suffering:  ‘I 
ihr’s  f  suffer,  I  will  to  suffer,  I  learn  by  suffering;  therefore  I  am.’  The 
r’s).  classic  statement,  of  course,  is  Aeschylus’s:  ‘Wisdom  comes 
u  I  alone  through  suffering’  (Lattimore’s  translation) ;  perhaps  the 
ther  !  most  radical  is  Dostoevski’s:  ‘Suffering  is  the  sole  origin  of  con- 
and  I  sciousness.’^ 

:om-  ■  This  is  not  to  say  that  only  tragic  man  suffers  or  that  he  who 
cor-  I  suffers  is  tragic.  Saints  and  martyrs  suffer  and  learn  by  suffer- 
fthc  I  ing;  Odysseus  suffered  and  learned;  Dante  suffered  and 
con-  P  learned  on  his  journey  with  Virgil.  But  tragic  man,  I  think, 

1  the  f  is  distinguishable  from  these  others  in  the  nature  of  his  suffering 
I  as  conditioned  by  its  source  and  locus,  in  its  characteristic 
IS  hij  [  course  and  consequences  (that  is,  the  ultimate  disaster  and  the 
ence,  l  ‘knowledge’  it  leads  to),  and  in  his  intense  preoccupation  with 
imon  I  his  own  suffering. 

dent,  f  But  to  consider  these  matters  in  turn  and  to  illustrate  them 
thing  [  briefly: 

irrog-  I  I  have  already  suggested  the  main  sources  and  locus  of 
thsin  I  tragic  man’s  suffering.  He  suffers  because  he  is  more  than 
;  gods  ^  usually  sensitive  to  the  ‘terrible  disrelations’  he  sees  about  him 
1  wor-  and  experiences  in  himself.  He  is  more  than  usually  aware  of 
horns,  the  mighty  opposites  in  the  universe  and  in  man,  of  the  gulf 
riably  between  desire  and  fulfilment,  between  what  is  and  what  should 
^  Ftb-  »  suffering  is  suffering  on  a  high  level,  beyond 

*  J^oUs  from  Underground,  tr.  B.  G.  Guemey. 
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the  reach  of  the  immature  or  brutish,  and  for  ever  closed  to  the 
extreme  optimist,  the  extreme  pessimist,*  or  the  merely  in¬ 
different.  It  was  Job  on  the  ash-heap,  the  proto-type  of  tragic 
man,  who  was  first  struck  by  the  incongruity  between  Jehovah’s 
nature  and  His  actions,  between  desert  and  reward  in  this  life; 
and  it  was  he  who  first  asked,  not  so  much  for  a  release  from 
physical  suffering  as  a  reasonable  explanation  of  it.  But  above 
all,  the  source  of  tragic  suffering  is  the  sense,  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  tragic  man,  of  simultaneous  guilt  and  guiltlessness. 
Tillich  called  tragedy  ‘a  mixture  of  guilt  and  necessity’.  If 
tragic  man  could  say,  T  sinned,  therefore  I  suffer’  or  ‘He  (or 
They  or  God)  sinned,  therefore  I  suffer’,  his  problem  would  be 
resolved,  and  the  peculiar  poignancy  of  his  suffering  would  be 
removed.  If  he  felt  himself  entirely  free  or  entirely  determined, 
he  would  cease  to  be  tragic.  But  he  is  neither  —  he  is,  in  short, 
a  paradox  and  mystery,  the  ‘riddle  of  the  world’. 

To  draw  further  distinctions:  The  element  of  guilt  in  tragic 
suffering  distinguishes  it  from  the  pathetic  suffering  of  the 
guiltless  and  from  the  suffering  of  the  sentimentalist’s  bleeding 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  tragic  man’s  sense  of  fate,  and  of  the 
mystery  of  fate,  distinguishes  his  suffering  from  the  suffering 
(which  is  little  more  than  embarrassment)  of  the  man  of  cor¬ 
rective  comedy  and  satire.  The  suffering  of  the  epic  hero  has 
little  of  the  element  of  bafflement  or  enigma;  it  is  not,  character¬ 
istically,  spiritual  suffering.  The  Christian  in  his  suffering  can 
confess  total  guilt  and  look  to  the  promise  of  redemption  through 
grace.*  The  martyr  seeks  suffering,  accepts  it  gladly,  ‘glories  in 
tribulation’.  Tragic  man  knows  nothing  of  grace  and  never 
glories  in  his  suffering.  Although  he  may  come  to  acquiesce  in 
it  partly  and  ‘learn’  from  it  (a  stage  I  shall  discuss  below),  his 
characteristic  mood  is  resentment  and  dogged  endurance.  He 
has  not  the  stoic’s  patience,  although  this  may  be  part  of  what 
he  learns.  Characteristically,  he  is  restless,  intense,  probing  and 
questioning  the  universe  and  his  own  soul  (Job,  Lear,  Ahab). 
It  is  true  that,  from  Greek  tragedy  to  tragedy  written  in  the 
Christian  era  (Shakespeare  and  beyond)  emphasis  shifts  from 


F 


•  Cf.  William  Van  O’Connor,  Climates  of  Tragedy,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1943. 

*  Cf.  Karl  Jaspers,  Tragedy  is  Not  Enough,  tr.  Reiche,  Moore,  Deutsch;  Boston, 
>952. 
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the  universe  to  the  soul,  from  the  cosmic  to  the  psychological. 
But  Prometheus  had  an  inner  life;  Antigone,  for  all  her  com¬ 
posure,  suffered  an  ultimate  doubt;  Oedipus  suffered  spiritually 
as  he  grew  to  understand  the  dark  ambiguities  in  his  own 
nature.  And  we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  tried  to  interpret  the 
divine  jsowers  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  simply  as  ‘allegorical 
symbols  for  psychological  realities’. ‘ 

Tragic  man,  then,  placed  in  a  universe  of  irreconcilables, 
acting  in  a  situation  in  which  he  is  both  innocent  and  guilty, 
and  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  ‘cursed  spite’  of  his  condition, 
suffers.  What  in  the  tragic  view  is  the  characteristic  course  of 
this  suffering  and  what  further  aspects  of  tragic  man  are 
revealed  by  it?  The  tragic  form  develops,  not  only  the  partial 
outlines  of  a  cosmology  and  a  psychology,  but  of  an  ethic. 

(Ill)  Tragic  man  and  society.  The  tragic  sufferer  may  now 
be  viewed  in  his  social  and  moral  relationships.  In  the  tragic 
world  there  are  several  alternatives.  A  man  can  default  from 
the  human  condition  —  ‘Curse  God  and  die’  —  and  bring  his 
suffering  to  an  end:  he  can  endure  and  be  silent;  he  can  turn 
cynic.  Tragic  man  understands  these  alternatives,  feels  their 
attractions,  but  chooses  a  different  way.  Rising  in  his  pride,  he 
protests;  he  pits  himself  in  some  way  against  whatever,  in  the 
heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  seems  to  him  to  be 
wrong,  oppressive,  or  personally  thwarting.  This  is  the  hero’s 
commitment,  made  early  or  late,  but  involving  him  necessarily 
in  society  and  in  action  —  with  Prometheus  and  Antigone  early, 
with  Hamlet  late.  VV’hat  to  the  orthodox  mind  would  appear  to 
be  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  goodness  or  badness,  of  the  commit¬ 
ment  is  not,  in  the  beginning,  the  essence  of  the  matter.  In  the 
first  phase  of  his  course  of  suffering,  the  hero’s  position  may  be 
anarchic,  individual,  romantic.  Herein  tragedy  tests  all  norms 
-  as,  by  contrast,  satire,*  comedy,  or  epic  tend  to  confirm  them. 
The  commitment  may  even  be  expressed  in  what  society  knows 
as  a  crime,  but,  as  with  tragic  pride  (of  which  the  commitment 
is  in  part  the  expression)  tragedy  does  not  prejudge  it.  Thus  it 
is  said  that  tragedy  studies  ‘the  great  offenders’,  and  Dostoevski 
sought  among  criminals  and  outcasts  for  his  greatest  spiritual 

*  Susan  Taubes,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 

*  Cf.  Maynard  Mack,  ‘The  Muse  of  Satire’,  Yale  Review,  Spring,  1952. 
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discoveries.  But  the  commitment  must  grow  in  meaning  to 
include  the  more-than-personal.  Ultimately,  and  ideally,  the 
tragic  hero  stands  as  universal  man,  speaking  for  all  men.  The 
tragic  sufferer,  emerging  from  his  early  stage  of  lament  w 
rebellion  (Job’s  opening  speech;  the  first  scenes  of  Prometheus; 
Lear’s  early  bursts  of  temper),  moves  beyond  the  ‘intermittenccs’ 
of  his  own  heart  and  makes  a  ‘pact  with  the  world  that  is  unit- 
mitting  and  sealed’.* 

Since  the  commitment  cannot  lead  in  the  direction  of  escape 
or  compromise,  it  must  involve  head-on  collision  with  the 
forces  that  would  oppress  or  frustrate.  Conscious  of  the 
ambiguities  without  and  within,  which  are  the  source  of  his 
peculiar  suffering,  tragic  man  accepts  the  conflict.  It  is  horrible 
to  do  it,  he  says,  but  it  is  more  horrible  to  leave  it  undone.  Heii 
now  in  the  main  phase  of  his  suffering  —  the  ‘passion’.* 

In  his  passion  he  differs  from  the  rebel,  who  would  merely 
smash;  or  the  romantic  hero,  who  is  not  conscious  of  guilt;  or 
the  epic  hero,  who  deals  with  emergencies  rather  than  dilemmas. 
Odysseus  and  Aeneas,  to  be  sure,  face  moral  problems,  but  they 
proceed  in  a  clear  ethical  light.  Their  social  norms  are  secure. 
But  the  tragic  hero  sees  a  sudden,  unexpected  evil  at  the  heart 
of  things  that  infects  all  things.  His  secure  and  settled  world  has 
gone  wrong,  and  he  must  oppose  his  own  ambiguous  nature 
against  what  he  loves.  Doing  so  involves  total  risk,  as  the  chorus 
and  his  friends  remind  him.  He  may  brood  and  pause,  like  Ham¬ 
let,  or  he  may  proceed  with  Ahab’s  fury;  but  proceed  he  must 

He  proceeds,  suffers,  and  in  his  suffering  ‘learns’.  This  is  the 
phase  of ‘perception’.  Although  it  often  culminates  in  a  single 
apocalyptic  scene,  a  moment  of  ‘recognition’,  as  in  Oedipus  and 
Othello^  it  need  not  be  separate  in  time  from  the  passion  phase. 
Rather,  perception  is  all  that  can  be  summed  up  in  the  spiritual 
and  moral  change  that  the  hero  undergoes  from  first  to  last  and 
in  the  similar  change  wrought  by  his  actions  or  by  his  example 
in  those  about  him. 

*  Wallace  Fowlie,  ‘Swann  and  Hamlet:  A  Note  on  the  Contemporary  Hero’, 
Partisan  Review,  1942. 

*  Cf.  Francis  Fergusson,  The  Idea  of  a  Theatre,  Princeton,  N.J.,  1949,  chap.  ^ 
‘The  Tragic  Rhythm  of  Action’.  Fergusson  translates  Kenneth  Burke’s  formuli' 
tion  ‘Poiema,  Pathema,  Mathema'  into  ‘Purp)ose,  Passion,  Perception’.  (See  i 
Grammar  of  Motives,  pp.  sSfT.)  Cf.  also  Susan  Taubes,  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 
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For  the  hero,  perception  may  involve  an  all-but-complete 
transformation  in  character,  as  with  Lear  and  Oedipus;  or  a 
gradual  development  in  poise  and  self-mastery  (Prometheus, 
Hamlet) ;  or  the  softening  and  humanizing  of  the  hard  outlines 
of  a  character  like  Antigone’s.  It  may  appear  in  the  hero’s 
change  from  moody  isolation  and  self-pity  to  a  sense  of  his  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  general  human  condition,  of  his  responsibility  for  it 
and  to  it.  This  was  one  stage  in  Lear’s  pilgrimage  (‘I  have 
ta’en  too  little  care  of  this’)  and  as  far  as  Dostoevski’s  Dmitri 
Karamazov  ever  got.  In  all  the  manifestations  of  this  percep- 
1  tion  there  is  an  element  of  Hamlet’s  ‘readiness’,  of  an  acceptance 
of  destiny  that  is  not  merely  resignation.  At  its  most  luminous 
I  it  is  Lear’s  and  Oedipus’s  hard-won  humility  and  new  under¬ 
standing  of  love.  It  may  transform  or  merely  inform,  but  a 
change  there  must  be. 

.\nd  it  is  more,  of  course,  than  merely  a  moral  change,  just 
I  as  the  hero’s  problem  is  always  more  than  a  moral  one.  His 
L  affair  is  still  with  the  gods.  In  taking  up  arms  against  the 
F  ancient  cosmic  evil,  he  transcends  the  human  situation, 

^  mediating  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  It  was  Orestes’s 
suffering  that,  in  the  end,  made  the  heavens  more  just.  In  the 
defeat  or  death  which  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  tragic  hero,  he 
becomes  a  citizen  of  a  larger  city,  still  defiant  but  in  a  new 
mood,  a  ‘calm  of  mind’,  a  partial  acquiescence.  Having  at  first 
[  resented  his  destiny,  he  has  lived  it  out,  found  unexpected 
?  meanings  in  it,  carried  his  case  to  a  more-than-human  tribunal. 

■  He  sees  his  own  destiny,  and  man’s  destiny,  in  its  ultimate 
perspective. 

But  the  perception  which  completes  the  tragic  form  is  not 
=  dramatized  solely  through  the  hero’s  change,  although  his 
'  pilgrimage  provides  the  traditional  tragic  structure.*  The  full 

[ 

:  '  Indeed,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  an  age  when  the  symbol  of  the  hero  as 

r  the  dominating  centre  of  the  play  seems  to  have  lost  its  validity  with  artist  and 
audience,  the  role  is  taken  over  by  the  artist  himself,  who  is  his  own  tragic  hero. 
L  That  is,  ‘perception’  is  conveyed  more  generally,  in  the  total  movement  of  the 
L  piece  and  through  all  the  parts.  The  ‘pact  with  the  world’  and  the  suffering  are 
^  not  objectified  in  a  hero’s  ordeal  but  seem  pteculiarly  the  author’s.  This  quality 
f  has  bem  noted  in  Joyce’s  Ulysses',  Berdiaev  saw  it  in  Dostoevski;  Hardy,  Conrad, 
Faulkner  are  examples  that  come  to  mind.  At  any  rate,  the  distinction  may  be 
I  uefiil  in  determining  matters  of  tone,  although  it  is  not  clear  cut,  as  distinctions  in 
I  tone  seldom  are.  But  it  is  one  way  of  pointing  to  the  difference  between  the  tragic 
^  tone  and  the  Olympian  distance  of  Meredithian  comedy,  the  harmony  of  the  final 


nature  and  extent  of  the  new  vision  is  measured  also  by  what 
happens  to  the  other  figures  in  the  total  symbolic  situation - 
to  the  hero’s  antagonists  (King  Creon,  Claudius,  lago) ;  to  his 
opposites  (the  trimmers  and  hangers-on,  the  Osrics);  to  his 
approximates  (Ismene,  Horatio,  Kent,  the  Chorus).  Some  ht 
moves,  some  do  not  change  at  all.  But  his  suffering  must  make 
a  difference  somewhere  outside  himself.  After  Antigone’s  death 
the  community  (even  Creon)  re-forms  around  her;  the  ‘new 
acquist’  at  the  end  of  Samson  Agonistes  is  the  common  note,  also, 
at  the  end  of  the  Shakespearean  tragedies.  For  the  lookers-os 
there  is  no  sudden  rending  of  the  veil  of  clay,  no  triumphant 
assertion  of  The  Moral  Order.  There  has  been  suffering  and 
disaster,  ultimate  and  irredeemable  loss,  and  there  is  promise  of 
more  to  come.  But  all  who  are  involved  have  been  witness  to 
new  revelations  about  human  existence,  the  evil  of  evil  and  the 
goodness  of  good.  They  are  more  ‘ready’.  The  same  old  para¬ 
doxes  and  ambiguities  remain,  but  for  the  moment  they  arc 
transcended  in  the  higher  vision. 


phase  of  Dantesque  comedy,  or  the  ironic  detachment  of  satire.  Nietzsche  spoke 
of  the  difference  between  the  Dionysian  (or  tragic)  artist  and  ‘the  poet  of  the 
dramatized  epos  . . .  the  calm,  unmoved  embodiment  of  C!ontemplation,  whor 
wide  eyes  see  the  picture  before  them.’  {Birth  of  Tragedy  in  Works,  ed.  O.  Levy, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1909,  III,  p.  96.) 
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1  A  Note  on  Jane  Austen 

» 

C.  S.  LEWIS 

I  BEGIN  by  laying  together  four  passages  from  the  novels  of 
:  Jane  Austen. 

I  Catherine  was  completely  awakened  .  .  .  Most  grievously 
!  was  she  humbled.  Most  bitterly  did  she  cry.  It  was  not 
I  only  with  herself  that  she  was  sunk,  but  with  Henry.  Her 
folly,  which  now  seemed  even  criminal,  was  all  exposed  to 
him,  and  he  must  despise  her  for  ever.  The  liberty  which 
her  imagination  had  dared  to  take  with  the  character  of 
his  father,  would  he  ever  forgive  it?  The  absurdity  of  her 
!  curiosity  and  her  fears,  could  they  ever  be  forgotten?  She 

=  hated  herself  more  than  she  could  express  .  .  .  Nothing 

could  be  clearer  than  that  it  had  been  all  a  voluntary,  self- 
^  created  delusion,  each  trifle  receiving  importance  from  an 
i.  imagination  resolved  on  alarm,  and  everything  forced  to 

Ibend  to  one  purpose  by  a  mind  which,  before  she  entered 
the  Abbey,  had  been  craving  to  be  frightened  .  .  .  She  saw 
that  the  infatuation  had  been  created,  the  mischief  settled, 
before  her  quitting  Bath  .  .  .  Her  mind  made  up  on  these 
j  several  points,  and  her  resolution  formed,  of  always  judging 
and  acting  in  future  with  the  greatest  good  sense,  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  forgive  herself  and  be  happier  than  ever, 
i  Northanger  Abbey,  Cap.  25 

2  ‘Oh!  Elinor,  you  have  made  me  hate  myself  forever.  How 
barbarous  have  I  been  to  you!  —  you,  who  have  been  my 
j  only  comfort,  who  have  borne  with  me  in  all  my  misery, 

I  who  have  seemed  to  be  suffering  only  for  me!’  .  .  .  Mari¬ 

anne’s  courage  soon  failed  her,  in  trying  to  converse  upon 
a  topic  which  always  left  her  more  dissatisfied  with  herself 
than  ever,  by  the  contrast  it  necessarily  produced  between 
Elinor’s  conduct  and  her  own.  She  felt  all  the  force  of  that 
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comparison;  but  not  as  her  sister  had  hoped,  to  urge  her 
to  exertion  now;  she  felt  it  with  all  the  pain  of  continual 
self-reproach,  regretted  most  bitterly  that  she  had  never 
exerted  herself  before;  but  it  brought  only  the  torture  of 
penitence,  without  the  hope  of  amendment  .  .  .  [Elinor 
later  saw  in  Marianne]  an  apparent  composure  of  mind 
which,  in  being  the  result,  as  she  trusted,  of  serious  reflec¬ 
tion,  must  eventually  lead  her  to  contentment  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  .  .  .  ‘My  illness  has  made  me  think  ...  I  considered 
the  past:  I  saw  in  my  own  behaviour  nothing  but  a  series 
of  imprudence  towards  myself,  and  want  of  kindness  to 
others.  I  saw  that  my  own  feelings  had  prepared  my 
sufferings,  and  that  my  want  of  fortitude  under  them  had 
almost  led  me  to  the  grave.  My  illness,  I  well  knew,  had 
been  entirely  brought  on  by  myself,  by  such  negligence  of 
my  own  health  as  I  felt  even  at  the  time  to  be  wrong.  Had 
I  died,  it  would  have  been  self-destruction.  I  wonder  . . . 
that  the  very  eagerness  of  my  desire  to  live,  to  have  time 
for  atonement  to  my  God  and  to  you  all,  did  not  kill  me  at 
once  ...  I  cannot  express  my  own  abhorrence  of  myself.’ 

Sense  and  Sensibility,  Caps.  37,  38,  46 

3  As  to  his  real  character,  had  information  been  in  her  power, 
she  had  never  felt  a  wish  of  inquiring.  His  countenance, 
voice,  and  manner  had  established  him  at  once  in  the 
possession  of  every  virtue  .  .  .  She  perfectly  remembered 
everything  that  had  passed  in  conversation  between  Wick¬ 
ham  and  herself,  in  their  first  evening  at  Mr.  Philip’s  . . . 
She  was  now  struck  with  the  impropriety  of  such  communi¬ 
cations  to  a  stranger,  and  wondered  that  it  had  escaped  her 
before.  She  saw  the  indelicacy  of  putting  himself  forward 
as  he  had  done,  and  the  inconsistency  of  his  professions 
with  his  conduct  .  .  .  She  grew  absolutely  ashamed  (rf 
herself  .  .  .  ‘How  despicably  have  I  acted!’  she  cried;  ‘I, 
who  have  prided  myself  on  my  discernment! . . .  who  have 
often  disdained  the  generous  candour  of  my  sister,  and 
gratified  my  vanity  in  useless  or  blamable  distrust.  How 
humiliating  is  this  discovery!  yet,  how  just  a  humiliation! 
Had  I  been  in  love,  I  could  not  have  been  more  wretchedly 
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blind.  But  vanity,  not  love,  has  been  my  folly  ...  I  have 
courted  prepossession  and  ignorance,  and  driven  reason 
away  .  .  .  Till  this  moment  I  never  knew  myself.’ 

Pride  and  Prejudice,  Cap.  36 

4  Her  own  conduct,  as  well  as  her  own  heart,  was  before  her 
in  the  same  few  minutes  . . .  How  improperly  had  she  been 
acting  by  Harriet!  How  inconsiderate,  how  indelicate,  how 
irrational,  how  unfeeling,  had  been  her  conduct!  What 
blindness,  what  madness,  had  led  her  on!  It  struck  her 
with  dreadful  force,  and  she  was  ready  to  give  it  every  bad 
name  in  the  world  .  . .  Every  moment  had  brought  a  fresh 
surprise,  and  every  surprise  must  be  matter  of  humiliation 
to  her.  How  to  understand  it  all?  How  to  understand  the 
deceptions  she  had  been  thus  practising  on  herself,  and 
living  under!  The  blunders,  the  blindness,  of  her  own  head 
and  heart!  She  perceived  that  she  had  acted  most  weakly; 
that  she  had  been  imposed  on  by  others  in  a  most  mortifying 
degree. 

Emma,  Cap.  47 

Between  these  four  passages  there  are,  no  doubt,  important 
distinctions.  The  first  is  on  a  level  of  comedy  which  approxi¬ 
mates  to  burlesque.  The  delusion  from  which  Catherine 
Morland  has  been  awakened  was  an  innocent  one,  which  owed 
at  least  as  much  to  girlish  ignorance  of  the  world  as  to  folly. 
And,  being  imaginative,  it  was  a  delusion  from  which  an 
entirely  commonplace  or  self-centred  mind  would  hardly  have 
suffered.  Accordingly,  the  expiation,  though  painful  while  it 
lasts,  is  brief,  and  Catherine’s  recovery  and  good  resolutions 
are  treated  with  affectionate  irony.  The  awakening  of  Marianne 
Dashwood  is  at  the  opposite  pole.  The  situation  has  come  near 
to  tragedy;  moral,  as  well  as,  or  more  than,  intellectual  de¬ 
ficiency  has  been  involved  in  Marianne’s  errors.  Hence  the 
very  vocabulary  of  the  passage  strikes  a  note  unfamiliar  in  Jane 
Austen’s  style.  It  makes  explicit,  for  once,  the  religious  back¬ 
ground  of  the  author’s  ethical  position.  Hence  such  theological 
or  nearly-theological  words  as  penitence,  even  the  torture  of  peni¬ 
tence,  amendment,  self-destruction,  my  God.  And  though  not  all 
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younger  readers  may  at  once  recognize  it,  the  words  serious  an 
reflection  belong  to  the  same  region.  In  times  which  men  now  ve 
in  their  fifties  can  remember,  the  adjective  serious  (‘Serious  En 
reading’,  ‘Does  he  ever  think  about  serious  matters?’)  had  it 
indisputably  religious  overtones.  The  title  of  Law’s  Serious  Ccdl  va 
is  characteristic.  Between  these  two  extracts,  those  from  Pride  wl 
and  Prejudice  and  Emma  occupy  a  middle  position.  Both  occur  cm 
in  a  context  of  high  comedy,  but  neither  is  merely  laughable,  me 
Despite  these  important  differences,  however,  no  one  will  im 
dispute  that  all  four  passages  present  the  same  kind  of  process,  so 
‘Disillusionment’,  which  might  by  etymology  be  the  correct  pic 
name  for  it,  has  acquired  cynical  overtones  which  put  it  out  of  oik 
court.  We  shall  have  to  call  it  ‘undeception’  or  ‘awakening’.  1 
All  four  heroines  painfully,  though  with  varying  degrees  of  hai 
pain,  discover  that  they  have  been  making  mistakes  both  about  cxl 
themselves  and  about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  All  their  ofi 
data  have  to  be  reinterpreted.  Indeed,  considering  the  differ-  pre 
ences  of  their  situations  and  characters,  the  similarity  of  the  dul 
process  in  all  four  is  strongly  marked.  All  realize  that  the  cause  im 
of  the  deception  lay  within;  Catherine,  that  she  had  brought  to  ignt 
the  Abbey  a  mind  ‘craving  to  be  frightened’,  Marianne,  that  gra 
‘her  own  feelings  had  prepared  her  sufferings’,  Elizabeth,  that  anc 
she  has  ‘courted  ignorance’  and  ‘driven  reason  away’,  Emma,  ard 
that  she  has  been  practising  deceptions  on  herself.  Self-hatred  not 
or  self-contempt,  though  (once  more)  in  different  degrees,  art"  kim 
common  to  all.  Catherine  ‘hated  herself’;  Elinor  abhors  her-j  feel 
self;  Elizabeth  finds  her  conduct  ‘despicable’;  Emma  gives  hen  Auj 
‘every  bad  name  in  the  world’.  Tardy  and  surprising  self-  I 
knowledge  is  presented  in  all  four,  and  mentioned  by  name  in  -  the; 
the  last  two.  ‘I  never  knew  myself,’  says  Elizabeth;  Emma’s  fine 
conduct  and  ‘her  own  heart’  appear  to  her,  unwelcome  [  abo 
strangers  both,  ‘in  the  same  few-  minutes’.  i  jud| 

If  Jane  Austen  were  an  author  as  copious  as  Tolstoi,  and  if :  a  fa 
these  passages  played  different  parts  in  the  novels  from  which  i  be 
they  are  taken,  the  common  element  would  not,  perhaps,  be .  gen 
very  important.  After  all,  undeception  is  a  common  enough  T 
event  in  real  life,  and  therefore,  in  a  vast  tract  of  fiction,  might  that 
be  expected  to  occur  more  than  once.  But  that  is  not  the  posi- ;  T 
tion.  We  are  dealing  with  only  four  books,  none  of  them  long;  f  hen 
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and  in  all  four  the  undeception,  structually  considered,  is  the 
very  pivot  or  watershed  of  the  story.  In  Northanger  Abbey,  and 
Emma,  it  precipitates  the  happy  ending.  In  Sense  and  Sensibility 
it  renders  it  possible.  In  Pride  and  Prejudice  it  initiates  that  re¬ 
valuation  of  Darcy,  both  in  Elizabeth’s  mind  and  in  our  minds, 
which  is  completed  by  the  visit  to  Pemberley.  We  are  thus 
entitled  to  speak  of  a  common  pattern  in  Jane  Austen’s  four 
most  characteristic  novels.  They  have  ‘one  plot’  in  a  more 
important  sense  than  Professor  Garrod  suspected.  This  is  not 
so  clearly  true  of  Sense  and  Sensibility,  but  then  it  has  really  two 
plots  or  two  ‘actions’  in  the  Aristotelian  sense;  it  is  true  about 
one  of  them. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  emphasizing  what  may  be  called  the 
hardness  —  at  least  the  firmness  —  of  Jane  Austen’s  thought 
exhibited  in  all  these  undeceptions.  The  great  abstract  nouns 
of  the  classical  English  moralists  are  unblushingly  and  uncom¬ 
promisingly  used;  good  sense,  courage,  contentment,  fortitude,  ‘some 
duty  neglected,  some  failing  indulged’,  impropriety,  indelicacy, 
generous  candour,  blamable  distrust,  just  humiliation,  vanity,  folly, 
ignorance,  reason.  These  are  the  concepts  by  which  Jane  Austen 
grasps  the  world.  In  her  we  still  breathe  the  air  of  the  Rambler 
and  Idler.  All  is  hard,  clear,  definable;  by  some  modern  stand¬ 
ards,  even  naively  so.  The  hardness  is,  of  course,  for  oneself, 
not  for  one’s  neighbours.  It  reveals  to  Marianne  her  ‘want  of 
kindness’  and  shows  Emma  that  her  behaviour  has  been  ‘un¬ 
feeling’.  Contrasted  with  the  world  of  modern  fiction,  Jane 
Austen’s  is  at  once  less  soft  and  less  cruel. 

It  may  be  added,  though  this  is  far  less  important,  that  in 
these  four  novels,  self-deception  and  awakening  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  heroines.  General  Tilney  makes  as  big  a  mistake 
about  Catherine  as  she  has  made  about  him.  Mrs.  Ferrars  mis¬ 
judges  her  son.  Mr.  Bennet  is  forced  at  last  to  see  his  errors  as 
a  father.  But  perhaps  all  this  does  not  go  beyond  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  general  nature  of  human  life  and  the 
general  exigencies  of  a  novelistic  plot. 

The  central  pattern  of  these  four  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  a  comedy  by  Moliere. 

Two  novels  remain.  In  Mansfield  Park  and  Persuasion  the 
heroine  falls  into  no  such  self-deception  and  passes  through  no 
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such  awakening.  We  are,  it  is  true,  given  to  understand  that  |  £ 
Anne  Elliot  regards  the  breaking  off  of  her  early  engagement  e 

to  Wentworth  as  a  mistake.  If  any  young  person  now  applied  ii 

to  her  for  advice  in  such  circumstances,  ‘they  would  never  c 

receive  any  of  such  certain  immediate  wretchedness  and  un-  a 

certain  future  good’.  For  Anne  in  her  maturity  did  not  hold  £ 

the  view  which  Lord  David  Cecil  attributes  to  Jane  Austen,*  b 

that  ‘it  was  wrong  to  marry  for  money,  but  it  was  silly  to  marry  s 

without  it’.  She  was  now  fully  ‘on  the  side  of  early  warm  attach-  h 

ment,  and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  futurity,  against  that  over-  ( 

anxious  caution  which  seems  to  insult  exertion  and  distrust  a 

Providence’.  (Notice,  in  passing,  the  Johnsonian  cadence  of  a  ^  d 
sentence  which  expresses  a  view  that  Johnson  in  one  of  his  g 

countless  moods  might  have  supported.)  But  though  Anne  F 

thinks  a  mistake  has  been  made,  she  does  not  think  it  was  she  p 

that  made  it.  She  declares  that  she  was  perfectly  right  in  being 


guided  by  Lady  Russell  who  was  to  her  ‘in  the  place  of  a  parent’.  tl 
It  was  Lady  Russell  who  had  erred.  There  is  no  true  parallel  a 
here  between  Anne  and  the  heroines  we  have  been  considering.  w 
Anne,  like  Fanny  Price,  commits  no  errors.  ei 

Having  placed  these  two  novels  apart  from  the  rest  because  ir 
they  do  not  use  the  pattern  of  ‘undeception’,  we  can  hardly  t  cj 
fail  to  notice  that  they  share  another  common  distinction.  They  I  d 
are  the  novels  of  the  solitary  heroines.  !  c( 

Catherine  Morland  is  hardly  ever  alone  except  on  her  journey  |  m 
from  Northanger  Abbey,  and  she  is  soon  back  among  her  affcc-  t  s{ 
donate,  if  placid,  family.  Elinor  Dashwood  bears  her  own  [  di 
painful  secret  without  a  confidant  for  a  time;  but  her  isolation,  F  ‘c 
besides  being  temporary,  is  incomplete;  she  is  surrounded  by  ;  A 
affection  and  respect.  Elizabeth  always  has  Jane,  the  Gardinen,  gi 
or  (to  some  extent)  her  father.  Emma  is  positively  spoiled;  the  n( 
acknowledged  centre  of  her  own  social  world.  Of  all  these 
heroines  we  may  say,  as  Jane  Austen  says  of  some  other  young  — 

women,  ‘they  were  of  consequence  at  home  and  favourites  b: 

abroad’.  fit 

But  Fanny  Price  and  Anne  are  of  no  ‘consequence’.  The  ce 
consciousness  of  ‘mattering’  which  is  so  necessary  even  to  the  m 

humblest  women,  is  denied  them.  Anne  has  no  place  in  the  T 

^  Jane  Austen,  Cambridge,  1936,  p.  33. 
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family  councils  at  Kellynch  Hall;  ‘she  was  only  Anne’.  She  is 
exploited  by  her  married  sister,  but  not  valued;  just  as  Fanny 
is  exploited,  but  not  valued,  by  Mrs.  Norris.  Neither  has  a 
confidant;  or  if  Edmund  had  once  been  a  confidant  as  well  as 
a  hero  to  Fanny,  he  progressively  ceases  to  be  so.  Some  con¬ 
fidence,  flawed  by  one  vast  forbidden  topic,  we  may  presume 
between  Anne  and  Lady  Russell;  but  this  is  almost  entirely  off 
stage  and  within  the  novel  we  rarely  see  them  together.  Both 
heroines  come  within  easy  reach  of  one  of  the  great  archetypes  — 
Cinderella,  Electra.  Fanny,  no  doubt,  more  so.  She  is  almost 
a  Jane  Austen  heroine  condemned  to  a  Charlotte  Bronte  situa¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  even  believe  in  what  Jane  Austen  tells  us  of  her 
good  looks;  whenever  we  are  looking  at  the  action  through 
Fanny’s  eyes,  we  feel  ourselves  sharing  the  consciousness  of  a 
plain  woman. 

Even  physically,  we  see  them  alone;  Fanny  perpetually  in 
the  East  Room  with  its  fireless  grate  and  its  touching,  ridiculous 
array  of  petty  treasures  (what  Cinderella,  what  Electra,  is 
without  them?)  or  Anne,  alone  beside  the  hedge,  an  unwilling 
eavesdropper,  Anne  alone  with  her  sick  nephew,  Anne  alone 
in  the  empty  house  waiting  for  the  sound  of  Lady  Russell’s 
carriage.  And  in  their  solitude  both  heroines  suffer;  far  more 
deeply  than  Catherine,  Elizabeth,  and  Emma,  far  more  inno¬ 
cently  than  Marianne.  Even  Elinor  suffers  less.  These  two 
novels,  we  might  almost  say,  stand  to  the  others  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘dark’  comedies  to  his  comedies  in  general.  The 
difference  in  the  lot  of  the  heroines  goes  with  a  difference  in  the 
‘character  parts’.  Mrs.  Norris  is  almost  alone  among  Jane 
Austen’s  vulgar  old  women  in  being  genuinely  evil,  nor  are  her 
greed  and  cruelty  painted  with  the  high  spirits  which  make  us 
not  so  much  hate  as  rejoice  in  Lady  Catherine  de  Burgh. 

These  solitary  heroines  who  make  no  mistakes  have,  I  believe 
—  or  had  while  she  was  writing  —  the  author’s  complete  appro¬ 
bation.  This  is  connected  with  the  unusual  pattern  of  Mans- 
Jitld  Park  and  Persuasion.  The  heroines  stand  almost  outside, 
certainly  a  little  apart  from,  the  world  which  the  action  of  the 
novel  depicts.  It  is  in  it,  not  in  them,  that  self-deception  occurs. 
They  see  it,  but  its  victims  do  not.  They  do  not  of  course  stand 
voluntarily  apart,  nor  do  they  willingly  accept  the  role  of 
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observers  and  critics.  They  are  shut  out  and  are  compelled  to  r 
observe;  for  what  they  observe,  they  disapprove.  i 

It  is  this  disapproval  which,  though  shared  both  by  Fanny  I 
and  Anne,  has  perhaps  drawn  on  Fanny,  from  some  readers, 
the  charge  of  being  a  prig.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  Fanny 
is  a  successful  heroine,  still  less  that  she  is  the  equal  of  Anne. 
But  I  hardly  know  the  definition  of  Prig  which  would  make  her 
one.  If  it  means  a  self-righteous  person,  a  Pharisee,  she  b 
clearly  no  prig.  If  it  means  a  ‘precisian’,  one  who  adopts  or 
demands  a  moral  standard  more  exacting  than  is  current  in  his 
own  time  and  place,  then  I  can  see  no  evidence  that  Fanny’s 
standard  differs  at  all  from  that  by  which  Marianne  condemns 
herself  or  Anne  Elliot  corrects  Captain  Benwick.  Indeed,  since 
Anne  preaches  while  Fanny  feels  in  silence,  I  am  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  charge  is  not  levelled  against  Anne  rather  than 
Fanny.  For  Anne’s  chastoiement  of  poor  Benwick  is  pretty  robust; 
‘she  ventured  to  recommend  a  larger  allowance  of  prose  in  his 
daily  study,  and  . . .  mentioned  such  works  of  our  best  moralists, 
such  collections  of  the  finest  letters,  such  memoirs  of  characters 
of  worth  and  suffering,  as  occurred  to  her  at  the  moment  as 
calculated  to  rouse  and  fortify  the  mind  by  the  highest  precepts 
and  the  strongest  examples  of  moral  and  religious  endurances’ 
(cap.  ii).  Notice,  too,  the  standards  which  Anne  was  using 
when  she  first  began  to  suspect  her  cousin,  Mr.  Elliot:  ‘she  saw 
that  there  had  been  bad  habits;  that  Sunday  travelling  had 
been  a  common  thing;  that  there  had  been  a  period  of  his  life  1 
(and  probably  not  a  short  one)  when  he  had  been,  at  least  | 
careless  on  all  serious  matters.’  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  ^ 
standards  ourselves,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  are  | 
those  of  all  the  heroines,  when  they  are  most  rational,  and  of  ; 
Jane  Austen  herself.  This  is  the  hard  core  of  her  mind,  the 
Johnsonian  element,  the  iron  in  the  tonic. 

How,  then,  does  Fanny  Price  fail?  I  suggest,  by  insipidity. 
Pauper  videri  Cinna  vult  et  est  pauper.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  literary  ventures  is  the  little,  shy,  unimportant  heroine  whom 
none  of  the  other  characters  value.  The  danger  is  that  your 
readers  may  agree  with  the  other  characters.  Something  must 
be  put  into  the  heroine  to  make  us  feel  that  the  other  characten  ; 
are  wrong,  that  she  contains  depths  they  never  dreamed  d.  f 
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That  is  why  Charlotte  Bronte  would  have  succeeded  better 
with  Fanny  Price.  To  be  sure,  she  would  have  ruined  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  book;  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Bertram  and  Mrs. 
Norris  would  have  been  distorted  from  credible  types  of  pom¬ 
pous  dullness,  lazy  vapidity  and  vulgar  egoism  into  fiends  com¬ 
plete  with  horns,  tails  and  rhetoric.  But  through  Fanny  there 
would  have  blown  a  storm  of  passion  which  made  sure  that  we 
at  least  would  never  think  her  insignificant.  In  Anne,  Jane 
Austen  did  succeed.  Her  passion  (for  it  is  not  less),  her  insight, 
her  maturity,  her  prolonged  fortitude,  all  attract  us.  But  into 
Fanny,  Jane  Austen,  to  counterbalance  her  apparent  insignifi¬ 
cance,  has  put  really  nothing  except  rectitude  of  mind;  neither 
passion,  nor  physical  courage,  nor  wit,  nor  resource.  Her  very 
love  is  only  calf  love  —  a  schoolgirl’s  hero-worship  for  a  man 
who  has  been  kind  to  her  when  they  were  both  children,  and 
who,  incidentally,  is  the  least  attractive  of  all  Jane  Austen’s 
heroes.  Anne  gains  immensely  by  having  for  her  lover  almost 
the  best.  In  real  life,  no  doubt,  we  continue  to  respect  interest¬ 
ing  women  despite  the  preposterous  men  they  sometimes 
marry.  But  in  fiction  it  is  usually  fatal.  Who  can  forgive 
Dorothea  for  marrying  such  a  sugarstick  as  Ladislaw,  or  Nellie 
Harding  for  becoming  Mrs.  Bold?  Or,  of  course,  David  Copper- 
field  for  his  first  marriage. 

Fanny  also  suffers  from  the  general  faults  of  Mansfield  Park, 
which  I  take  to  be,  if  in  places  almost  the  best,  yet  as  a  whole  the 
least  satisfactory,  of  Jane  Austen’s  works.  I  can  accept  Henry 
Crawford’s  elopement  with  Mrs.  Rushworth:  I  cannot  accept 
his  intention  of  marrying  Fanny.  Such  men  never  make  such 
marriages. 

But  though  Fanny  is  insipid  (yet  not  a  prig)  she  is  always 
‘right’  in  the  sense  that  to  her,  and  to  her  alone,  the  world  of 
Mansfield  Park  always  appears  as,  in  Jane  Austen’s  view,  it 
really  is.  Undeceived,  she  is  the  spectator  of  deceptions.  These 
are  made  very  clear.  In  cap.  2  we  learn  that  the  Bertram  girls 
were  ‘entirely  deficient’  in  ‘self-knowledge’.  In  cap.  3  Sir 
Thomas  departs  for  Antigua  without  much  anxiety  about  his 
family  because,  though  not  perfectly  confident  of  his  daughters’ 
discretion,  he  had  ample  trust  ‘in  Mrs.  Norris’s  watchful  atten¬ 
tion  and  in  Edmund’s  judgement’.  Both,  of  course,  failed  to 
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justify  it.  In  cap.  12  when  Crawford  was  absent  for  a  fortnight 
it  proved  ‘a  fortnight  of  such  dulness  to  the  Miss  Bertram’s  as 
ought  to  have  put  them  both  on  their  guard’.  Of  course  it  did 
not.  In  cap.  16  when  Edmund  at  last  consents  to  act,  Fanny 
is  forced  to  raise  the  question,  ‘was  he  not  deceiving  himself. 
In  34  when  Crawford  (whose  manners  are  insufferable)  by 
sheer  persistence  pesters  Fanny  into  speech  when  she  has  made 
her  desire  for  silence  obvious,  she  says,  ‘Perhaps,  Sir,  I  thought 
it  was  a  pity  you  did  not  always  know  yourself  as  you  seemed  to 
do  at  that  moment.’  But  deception  is  most  fully  studied  in  the 
person  of  Mary  Crawford,  ‘a  mind  led  astray  and  bewildered, 
and  without  any  suspicion  of  being  so:  darkened,  yet  fancying 
itself  light.’  The  New  Testament  echo  in  the  language  under¬ 
lines  the  gravity  of  the  theme.  It  may  be  that  Jane  Austen  has 
not  treated  it  successfully.  Some  think  that  she  hated  Mary  and 
falsely  darkened  a  character  whom  she  had  in  places  depicted 
as  charming.  It  might  be  the  other  way  round;  that  the  author, 
designing  to  show  deception  at  its  height,  was  anxious  to  play 
fair,  to  show  how  the  victim  could  be  likeable  at  times,  and  to 
render  her  final  state  the  more  impressive  by  raising  in  us  false 
ho|>es  that  she  might  have  been  cured.  Either  way,  the  gap 
between  Mary  at  her  best  and  Mary  in  her  last  interview  with 
Edmund  is  probably  too  wide;  too  wide  for  fiction,  I  mean,  not 
for  possibility.  (We  may  have  met  greater  inconsistency  in  real 
life;  but  real  life  does  not  need  to  be  probable.)  That  last  inter¬ 
view,  taken  by  itself,  is  an  alarming  study  of  human  blindness. 
We  may  —  most  of  us  do  —  disagree  with  the  standards  by 
which  Edmund  condemns  Mary.  The  dateless  and  universal 
possibility  in  the  scene  is  Mary’s  invincible  ignorance  of  what 
those  standards  are.  All  through  their  conversation  she  is 
cutting  her  own  throat.  Every  word  she  speaks  outrages 
Edmund’s  feelings  ‘in  total  ignorance,  unsuspiciousness  of  there 
being  such  feelings’  (cap.  47).  At  last,  when  we  feel  that  her 
ghastly  innocence  (so  to  call  it)  could  go  no  further,  comes  the 
master  stroke.  She  tries  to  call  him  back  by  ‘a  saucy,  playful 
smile’.  She  still  thought  that  possible.  The  misunderstanding 
is  incurable.  She  will  never  know  Edmund. 

In  Persuasion  the  theme  of  deception  is  much  less  imp>ortant 
Sir  Walter  is,  no  doubt,  deceived  both  in  his  nephew  and  in 
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Mrs.  Clay,  but  that  is  little  more  than  the  mechanism  of  the 
plot.  What  we  get  more  of  is  the  pains  of  the  heroine  in  her 
role  of  compelled  observer.  Something  of  this  had  appeared  in 
Elinor  Dash  wood,  and  more  in  Fanny  Price,  constantly  forced 
to  witness  the  courtship  of  Edmund  and  Mary  Crawford.  But 
Fanny  had  also,  at  times,  derived  amusement  from  her  function 
of  spectator.  At  the  rehearsals  of  Lovers'  Vows  she  was  ‘not 
unamused  to  observe  the  selfishness  which,  more  or  less  dis¬ 
guised,  seemed  to  govern  them  all’  (cap.  14).  It  is  a  kind  of 
pleasure  which  we  feel  sure  that  Jane  Austen  herself  had  often 
enjoyed.  But  whether  it  were  that  something  in  her  own  life 
now  began  to  show  her  less  of  the  spectator’s  joys  and  more  of 
his  pains,  forcing  her  on  from  ‘as  if  we  were  God’s  spies’  to 
‘break  my  heart  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue’,  or  that  she  is 
simply  exploring  a  new  literary  vein,  it  certainly  seems  that 
Anne’s  unshared  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  things  she 
hears  and  sees  is  nearly  always  in  some  degree  painful.  At 
Kellynch  she  has  ‘a  knowledge  which  she  often  wished  less,  of 
her  father’s  character’.  At  the  Musgroves  ‘One  of  the  least 
agreeable  circumstances  of  her  residence  .  . .  was  her  being 
treated  with  too  much  confidence  by  all  parties,  and  being  too 
much  in  the  secret  of  the  complaints  of  each  house’  (cap.  6). 
One  passage  perhaps  gives  the  real  answer  to  any  charge  of 
priggery  that  might  lie  against  her  or  Fanny  for  the  judgments 
they  pass  as  spectators.  Speaking  of  Henrietta’s  behaviour  to 
Charles  Hayter,  Jane  Austen  says  that  Anne  ‘had  delicacy 
j  which  must  be  pained’  by  it  (cap.  9).  This  is  not  so  much  like 
the  Pharisee’s  eagerness  to  condemn  as  the  musicians’  involun¬ 
tary  shudder  at  a  false  note.  Nor  is  it  easily  avoided  by  those 
who  have  standards  of  any  sort.  Do  not  our  modem  critics  love 
to  use  the  term  ‘embarrassing’  of  literature  which  violently 
;  offends  the  standards  of  their  own  group?  and  does  not  this 
mean,  pretty  nearly,  a  ‘delicacy’  on  their  part  which  ‘must  be 
pained’?  But  of  course  all  these  spectator’s  pains  sink  into  in¬ 
significance  beside  that  very  special,  almost  unendurable,  pain 
which  Anne  derives  from  her  understanding  of  Wentworth’s 
every  look  and  word.  For  Persuasion,  from  first  to  last,  is,  in  a 
sense  in  which  the  other  novels  are  not,  a  love  story. 

It  remains  to  defend  what  I  have  been  saying  against  a  possible 
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charge.  Have  I  been  treating  the  novels  as  though  I  had  for* 
gotten  that  they  are,  after  all,  comedies?  I  trust  not.  The 
hard  core  of  morality  and  even  of  religion  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  what  makes  good  comedy  p)OSsible.  ‘Principles’  or  ‘serious¬ 
ness’  are  essential  to  Jane  Austen’s  art.  Where  there  is  no  norm, 
nothing  can  be  ridiculous,  except  for  a  brief  moment  of  un¬ 
balanced  provincialism  in  which  we  may  laugh  at  the  merely 
unfamiliar.  Unless  there  is  something  about  which  the  author 
is  never  ironical,  there  can  be  no  true  irony  in  the  work. 
‘Total  irony’  —  irony  about  everything  —  frustrates  itself  and 
becomes  insipid. 

But  though  the  world  of  the  novels  has  this  serious,  unyielding 
core,  it  is  not  a  tragic  world.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the 
author’s  choice;  but  there  are  also  two  characteristics  of  her 
mind  which  are,  I  think,  essentially  untragic.  The  first  is  the 
nature  of  the  core  itself.  It  is  in  one  way  exacting,  in  another 
not.  It  is  unexacting  in  so  far  as  the  duties  commanded  are  not 
quixotic  or  heroic,  and  obedience  to  them  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  properly  brought  up  pieople  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  exacting  in  so  far  as  such  obedience  is  rigidly 
demanded;  neither  excuses  nor  experiments  are  allowed.  If 
charity  is  the  poetry  of  conduct  and  honour  the  rhetoric  of 
conduct,  Jane  Austen’s  ‘principles’  might  be  described  as  tht 
grammar  of  conduct.  Now  grammar  is  something  that  anyone 
can  learn;  it  is  also  something  that  everyone  must  learn,  (im¬ 
pulsion  waits.  I  think  Jane  Austen  does  not  envisage  thoK 
standards  which  she  so  rigidly  holds  as  often  demanding  human 
sacrifice.  Elinor  felt  sure  that  if  Marianne’s  new  composure 
were  based  on  ‘serious  reflection’  it  ‘must  eventually  lead  her  to 
contentment  and  cheerfulness’.  That  it  might  lead  instead  to  a 
hair-shirt  or  a  hermitage  or  a  pillar  in  the  Thebaid  is  not  in 
Jane  Austen’s  mind.  Or  not  there.  There  is  just  a  hint  in 
Persuasion  that  total  sacrifice  may  be  demanded  of  sailors  on 
active  service;  as  there  is  also  a  hint  of  women  who  must  lovt 
when  life  or  when  hope  is  gone.  But  we  are  then  at  the  frontie 
of  Jane  Austen’s  world. 

The  other  untragic  element  in  her  mind  is  its  cheerful  moder¬ 
ation.  She  could  almost  have  said  with  Johnson,  ‘Nothing  it 
too  little  for  so  little  a  creature  as  man.’  If  she  envisages  few 
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great  sacrifices,  she  also  envisages  no  grandiose  schemes  of  joy. 
She  has,  or  at  least  all  her  favourite  characters  have,  a  hearty 
relish  for  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  very  modest  pleasures. 
A  ball,  a  dinner  party,  books,  conversation,  a  drive  to  see  a 
great  house  ten  miles  away,  a  holiday  as  far  as  Derbyshire  — 
these,  with  affection  (that  is  essential)  and  good  manners,  arc 
happiness.  She  is  no  Utopian. 

She  is  described  by  someone  in  Kipling’s  worst  story  as  the 
toother  of  Henry  James.  I  feel  much  more  sure  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson:  she  inherits  his  commonsense,  his 
morality,  even  much  of  his  style.  I  am  not  a  good  enough 
Jamesian  to  decide  the  other  claim.  But  if  she  bequeathed  any¬ 
thing  to  him  it  must  be  wholly  on  the  structural  side.  Her 
style,  her  system  of  values,  her  temper,  seem  to  me  the  very 
opposite  of  his.  I  feel  sure  that  Isabel  Archer,  if  she  had  met 
Elizabeth  Bennet,  would  have  pronounced  her  ‘not  very  cul¬ 
tivated’;  and  Elizabeth,  I  fear,  would  have  found  Isabel  de¬ 
ficient  both  in  ‘seriousness’  and  in  mirth. 
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Some  Techniques  of  Fiction  in  Poetry 

ALWrj^  BERLAND 

I 

WHILE  Aristotle  distinguished  drama  from  epic  poetry  by  id 
use  of  action  rather  than  of  narrative,  his  intention  can  hardly 
have  been  that  of  posing  these  terms  as  mutually  exclusive. 
Drama  employs  narrative  for  many  purposes  (in  recounting  the 
backgrounds  of  a  story,  as  in  the  second  scene  of  The  Tempest] 
or  in  ‘reporting’  deaths  or  pathetic  happenings,  the  action  of 
which  is  off-stage,  such  as  the  death  of  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  or  the 
blinding  of  Oedipus  in  Oedipus  Rex.)  In  poetry,  we  are  acciu- 
tomed  to  a  similar  distinction,  in  that  we  speak  of  narrative 
poems,  of  dramatic  poems,  or  of  dramatic  lyrics,  narrative 
lyrics,  dramatic  monologues,  and  so  on.  Since  poetry  which  is 
embodied  in  forms  other  than  the  play  may  still  be  dramatic, 
the  criterion  of  action  is  no  longer  valid.  If  the  term  ‘dramatic’ 
is  to  have  any  meaning  in  considering  such  poetry,  some  other 
criterion  must  be  sought.  We  need  not  go  fer,  however,  since 
the  term  ‘acting’  calls  to  mind  at  once  the  generic  term,  ‘repit- 
sentation’.  Representation  includes  acting,  but  goes  beyond  it 
The  essential  effect  of  a  play  is  apparent  in  our  reading  as  well 
as  in  our  seeing;  obviously  it  is  an  effect  derived  from  the  theme 
and/or  the  structure  rather  than  from  the  mode  of  reproduction. 
And  the  nature  of  such  constituents  clearly  involves  criteria  a 
good  deal  more  complex  than  those  of  dialogue  and  paragraph 
forms. 

The  essence  of  representation  is  immediacy.  An  episode 
which  is  represented  seems  to  take  place  in  the  immediate 
present,  simultaneously  with  its  representation.  An  episode 
which  is  narrated  or  reported  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  some 
past  time.  The  episode  which  is  represented  is  presented 
directly  to  the  audience,  whether  reader  or  spectator.  He  is  a 
direct  witness  of  the  action  which  is  simultaneous  with  his 
witnessing.  The  reported  scene  obviously  is  not  direct,  but 
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comes  to  the  audience  through  the  mediate  agency  of  the 
reporter. 

The  novel  is  the  form  which  has  perhaps  best  combined  these 
elements  of  narrative  and  drama,  of  rep>orting  and  representing. 
When  we  speak  of  techniques  of  fiction  we  go  beyond  the 
traditional  cataloguing  of  fiction  as  a  narrative  form  in  our  very 
use  of  terms  like  ‘scene’  and  ‘picture’,  ‘rendition’  and  ‘rep>ort’.^ 

Henry  James’s  use  of  the  word  render  will  suit  us  here  as 
indicating  the  kind  of  action  which  is  immediate  and  dramatic, 
rather  than  reported  and  pictorial.  The  novelist  renders  an 
action  by  embedding  its  very  telling  within  the  action,  by 
dramatizing  the  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  ‘story’  conveyed 
through  that  point  of  view.  The  classic  example  of  such  a 
technique  in  fiction  is  The  Ambassadors.  It  is  in  these  terms,  in 
preference  to  the  distinction  of  ‘manner’  made  by  Aristotle, 
that  an  inspection  of  poetry  may  be  rewarding. 

The  key  to  the  technique  in  fiction,  we  have  seen,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manipulation  of  the  point  of  view.  A  novel  is 
‘told’,  no  matter  how  beautifully  disguised  the  telling  is,  while  a 
play  is  not  ‘told’,  but  presented  by  speeches  and  gestures. 
Poetry  is  apt  to  come  closer  to  the  former.  The  novel  is  capable 
of  greater  range  than  the  drama;  its  danger  is  that  it  will  lose  in 
intensity  what  it  gains  in  range.  The  disadvantage  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  however;  the  danger  can  be  turned,  as  James 
for  instance  turned  it,  to  advantage,  and  the  larger  range  itself 
dramatized.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  poet  who  does  not 
write  plays  or  dramatic  monologues.  The  techniques  of  rendi¬ 
tion  in  the  kind  of  poetry  which  we  call  dramatic  are  actually 
doser  to  the  techniques  that  have  been  developed  in  fiction 
than  they  are  to  those  of  drama  proper.  What  follows  is  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  this  through  the  analysis  of  several 
poems  by  Alexander  Pope  and  one  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 

n 

The  poetry  of  Pope  provides  some  excellent  examples  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  point  of  view.  In  the  ‘Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot’,  Pope  dramatized  his  material  by  putting  it  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  The  most  obvious  fact  about  the  dialogue 
*  Cf.  Aristotle’s  ‘mixed  manner’,  chaps,  iii,  xxiv  of  the  Potties. 
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seen  theatrically  is  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  part  is  ridiculously 
slight.  The  second  fact  is  that  Pope  (the  Pope  of  the  dialogue) 
begins  his  speech  with  at  least  two  lines  addressed  to  his  servant, 
John,  and  then  goes  on  with  no  apparent  reference  to  any 
immediate  audience.  Is  he  speaking  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  from 
the  beginning,  or  addressing  him  directly  only  in  line  27, 
‘Friend  to  my  Life!  . . .’  after  a  long  general  complaint?  This 
is  hardly  within  the  traditions  of  the  stage.  Further,  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  dialogue  belies  its  direct  similarity  to  drama. 
Arbuthnot  speaks  on  four  occasions,  each  time  to  interpose  a 
brief  objection  to  the  direction  of  Pope’s  speeches,  and  then  once 
to  ask  a  genteel  question  on  Pope’s  family’s  fortune;  finally, 
he  ends  the  dialogue  with  a  vague  sanction  of  all  that  has  gone 
before.  Certainly  there  is  no  interplay  of  characters  here. 

The  thing  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  dialogue  is  not  a  theatri¬ 
cal  one,  but  a  fictional  one.  It  is  created  to  authenticate  the 
fiction  of  Pope’s  lament.  The  dramatic  structure  of  dialogue  is 
of  great  help  here  in  precisely  the  same  way  it  would  be  in 
creating  a  scene  in  a  novel.  The  scene  of  the  poem,  in  brief,  is 
fictional.  Pope  has  planted  the  narrator  (himself)  within  the 
frame  of  the  action,  has  tried  to  dramatize  his  point  of  view. 
He  has  further  objectified  his  narrative  by  planting  a  listener 
on  the  scene.  The  effect  has  been  noted  for  its  rhetorical  signi¬ 
ficance  by  Elder  Olson:*  Pope’s  rhetorical  motive  —  to  defend 
himself  and  to  attack  his  enemies  —  is  objectified  as  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  friends  and  thereby  made  more  convincing.  But 
the  argument  that  the  dialogue  form  is  more  convincing  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  a  virtuous  man  of  wide  reputation  seems 
weak  by  itself.  Pope  might,  for  instance,  have  framed  his  poem 
in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  private  confession,  speaking  to  himself 
as  though  liberated  from  the  demands  of  the  public  mask. 
What  helps  to  make  the  dialogue  form  more  convincing  than  a 
soliloquy  is  the  fact  that  the  former  creates  a  fictionality  that  is 
both  more  real  and  more  immediate  —  which  is  after  all  two 
ways  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

It  is  useful  to  note  the  beginning  of  the  poem: 


Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John!  fatigued,  I  said, 

*  ‘Rhetoric  and  the  Appreciation  of  Pope,’  Modem  Philology,  1939. 
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Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I’m  sick,  I’m  dead. 

The  Dog-star  rages, . . . 

One  function  of  these  lines  is  that  indicated  by  Olson  —  the 
benevolent  address  to  a  servant  ministers  to  our  sympathy  from 
the  very  beginning.  In  addition,  however,  it  is  essential  to  the 
fiction.  A  dialogue  cannot  take  place  in  limbo;  Pope  has 
planted  himself  in  space.  The  p>oet  is  in  his  own  home.  That  is, 
somebody  is  in  his  own  home,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  depict 
him  as  a  fictional  entity  who  is  more  than  a  disembodied  voice. 
He  is  a  man  fatigued,  harrassed,  persecuted,  all  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  He  is  characterized  still  more,  with  quick,  deft 
strokes.  He  is  a  hospitable  man,  not  denying  even  the  man  of 
rhyme  from  the  Mint;  he  is  properly  religious,  resenting  the 
desecration  of  sacred  places  and  of  the  Sabbath.  More  particu¬ 
larly,  he  has  been  to  Church,  since  he  complains  that  ‘not  the 
Church  is  free’.  He  is  plaintive  about  the  charges  —  all  of  them 
patently  preposterous  —  directed  against  him,  and  is  bitter 
about  his  whole  public  situation.  Thus  he  refers  to  ‘my  damned 
works’.  In  line  26  he  evokes  his  own  name  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  only  after  he  has  thus  established  himself  in  space,  and 
characterized  himself  extensively  enough  to  be  felt  as  an  actual 
person,  that  he  rounds  the  whole  with  an  actual  label.  And  it  is 
then,  as  an  identifiable  person  in  an  identifiable  place,  that  he 
addresses  Arbuthnot.  It  makes  little  difference  to  us,  really, 
that  Arbuthnot  is  a  distinguished  person  whose  moral  stature  we 
should  admire.  What  matters  is  that  Pope,  the  fictional  person 
who  has  been  created  in  the  first  26  lines,  is  obviously  addressing 
another  person,  whose  very  presence  in  this  ‘real’  place  assures 
our  belief  in  him.  This  person  is  Pope’s  friend,  and  is  thus  suited 
for  the  display  of  confidences.  The  scene  is  one  of  fictional 
immediacy,  of ‘realness’;  the  dialogue  which  follows  (or  rather 
the  monologues)  exploits  this  ‘realness’  of  fictional  structure: 
what  Pope  says  is  part  of  the  fiction  and  therefore  ‘real’  also.  The 
occasional  interruptions  by  Arbuthnot  are  not  only  convenient 
for  their  rhetorical  purpose,  but  serve  the  added  function  of 
reminding  us  from  time  to  time,  however  inadequately,  of  our 
fictional  scene. 

The  poetic  structure,  no  less  than  the  rhetorical,  depends  on 
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Pope’s  ability  to  dramatize  himself  as  a  narrator  in  a  convinc¬ 
ingly  felt  setting;  depends,  in  brief,  on  his  ability  to  ‘render’  his 
fiction  successfully.  He  does  not,  in  fact,  succeed  completely; 
the  very  ends  for  which  he  renders  his  little  scene  —  immediacy, 
verisimilitude  —  are  violated  by  his  carelessness  about  his 
means.  We  cannot  entirely  believe  in  the  straw-man  called 
Arbuthnot.  Pope  plants  him  shrewdly  enough,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  then  allows  him  too  little  fictional  representation.  And  Pope 
himself  —  that  is,  the  fictional  Pope  —  grows  more  and  more 
impatient  with  the  indirection  demanded  of  his  method.  Pope 
the  poet  insists  on  stepping  out  of  his  imposed  frame  to  speak 
directly  to  the  reader,  abandoning  Pope  the  fiction,  abandoning 
the  ardstic  appeal  for  the  rhetorical  motive.  But  when  we  see 
through  his  artistic  duplicity  we  see  through  the  rhetoric  as 
well.  The  failure  of  the  fictional  structure  only  emphasizes  the 
author’s  concealed  rhetorical  intent.  Yet,  despite  his  failure, 
Pope’s  technique  here  is  surprisingly  shrewd  —  better  by  far 
than  that  of  most  eighteenth-century  novelists  with  their 
omniscient  and  intruding  narrators. 

m 

Pope’s  Dunciad  presents  a  fictional  structure  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  complex.  Its  basic  function,  like  that  of  the  ‘Epistle 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot’,  is  primarily  a  rhetorical  one.  It  involves  the 
manipulation  of  Pope’s  enemies  as  allegorical  figures,  and  as 
metonyms,  within  the  pejorative  framework  of  the  Empire  of 
Dulness.  The  poem  seems  complicated  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  basic  rhetorical  structure  is  imposed  on  its  many  topics - 
often  enough  seemingly  disparate  —  to  form  a  single  focus,  only 
to  have  the  poem,  at  the  end,  escape  its  imposed  rhetorical 
frame  as  a  prophetic  lyric,  but  I  believe  that  we  can  demonstrate 
that  the  central  cohesion  of  the  poem  resides  in  its  fictionality, 
rather  than  its  rhetorical  structure;  that  the  rhetorical  structure 
depends  —  as  does  that  of  the  ‘Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot’  —  on 
the  fiction. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  usual  invocation,  which  is  followed 
by  a  brief  narrative  summary  of  the  history  of  Dulness.  This  is 
exactly  analogous  to  what  Ramon  Fernandez  has  called  rAil, 
the  narrative  account  of  past  action,  as  opposed  to  roman,  the 
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representation  of  living  (present)  action,  in  the  order  of  its 
reproduction.*  The  action  proper  (the  roman)  begins  with  line 

Close  to  those  walls  where  Folly  holds  her  throne  . . . 

We  could  now  trace,  as  we  have  done  earlier,  how  concretely 
and  how  specifically  Pope  establishes  his  scene.  It  is  sufficient 
here  simply  to  state  that  the  characters  are  firmly  planted  in 
space,  and  established  in  their  general  symbolic  atmosphere 
before  they  begin  to  function. 

The  scene  which  is  then  presented  is  pictorial.  Dulness  is 
introduced  within  the  scene  and  then  pictured  as  surrounded 
by  her  ‘four  guardian  Virtues’.  What  follows  is  a  picture  of 
the  scene  in  terms  of  what  she  sees: 

Here  she  beholds  the  Chaos  dark  and  deep  . . .  (55) 

All  these  and  more  the  cloud-compelling  Queen 
Beholds  through  fogs,  that  magnify  the  scene.  (79-80) 

This  established  point  of  view  carries  us  from  the  scene  to  a 
panoramic  view  of  her  City  (one  might  note  here  how  often  the 
term  ^She  saw’  recurs),  and  plants  us  within  the  next  scene,  in 
the  home  of  BAYS: 

Dulness,  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  Dunce, 

Rememb’ring  she  herself  was  Pertness  once.  ( 1 1 1  - 1 1 2) 

The  long  description  which  follows  is  actually  that  of  an  omni¬ 
scient  author,  but  the  transition  is  so  subtle  that  the  felt  presence 
of  Dulness  is  neither  noted  nor  missed.  The  long  soliloquy 
which  follows  plants  Bays  solidly  before  us;  the  scene  has  shifted 
from  picture  to  drama.  At  the  end  of  the  soliloquy  we  are 
:  conscious  only  of  Bays,  having  for  the  moment  forgotten  Dul- 
f  ness.  But  at  the  proper  moment.  Pope  brings  Dulness  back  with 
1  great  subtlety: 

f  Roused  by  the  light,  old  Dulness  heaved  the  head 

I  Then  snatched  a  sheet  of  Thule  from  her  bed;  (257-8) 

I  '  'Ll  mithode  de  Bilzac:  Le  rteit  et  I’esth^tique  du  roman,*  Messages,  Paris, 
,  '9*6- 
'  Z 
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Dulness  has  been  present  all  along  {fictionally,  not  dramatically), 
put  to  sleep  by  Bays’s  long  disquisition,  but  aroused  by  the 
sacrificial  fire.  Her  point  of  view,  through  which  the  rest  of 
Book  I  is  presented,  is  returned  to  with  great  finesse;  the  reader 
is  hardly  aware  of  the  movement  away  from,  and  back  to,  her 
vision. 

I  believe  that  we  could  trace  all  through  The  Dunciad  this 
fine  manipulation  of  the  point  of  view  —  a  manipulation  which 
constantly  disguises  the  author’s  presence.  The  Empire  of 
Dulness  takes  on  larger  and  larger  dimensions;  more  and  more 
characters  are  pilloried  by  Pope’s  satire.  But  Pope  is  not  seen  as 
satirizer.  The  fictional  world  is  so  objectified,  rendered  so 
immediate  and  active,  that  the  satire  emerges  from  the  fiction, 
and  not  from  the  author. 

And  all  this  time  the  Empire  of  Dulness  is  constantly  evolving. 
The  individual  characters,  it  has  been  noted,  are  not  true 
fictional  characters  —  not  even  what  E.  M.  Forster  has  called 
‘flat  characters’.  They  are  simply  signs,  allegories,  which 
function  dramatically  in  the  growing  fiction.  Their  role  is 
dramatic;  their  mode  of  existence  is  fictional.  The  ‘character’ 
of  the  poem  is  not  really  a  person  at  all,  but  Dulness.  She  is 
personified,  it  is  true,  but  only  metonymically.  Dulness  stands 
for  the  Empire  of  Dulness,  just  as  each  of  the  allegorical  figura 
is  a  metonymic  part  of  Dulness  herself.  This  one  ‘character’, 
Dulness,  is  present  from  the  beginning,  but  obviously  is  not  a 
static  figure.  She  emerges  gradually  throughout  the  fiction,  as 
part  after  part  is  figured  into  the  whole.  ‘A  character’,  Henry 
James  insisted,  ‘is  interesting  as  it  comes  out,  and  by  the  proces 
and  duration  of  that  emergence’.  This  is  precisely  the  case  in 
The  Dunciad.  The  portrayal  of  Dulness  is  spun  out  through  all 
four  books.  The  portrayal  reaches  its  culmination  with  her 
speech  in  Book  IV,  and  the  climax  of  her  speech  is  exactly 
appropriate: 

And  MAKE  ONE  MIGHTY  DUNCIAD  OF  THE  LANd!  (604) 

Fully  characterized,  each  metonymic  part  attached  to  the  whole, 
she  is  prepared  to  offer  herself  to  the  reader  as  a  metonym  in 
herself.  She  will  stand  for,  or  symbolize,  the  world  itself.  Again, 
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the  practice  of  Henry  James  could  provide  us  with  parallels,  in 
demonstrating  how,  particularly  in  the  late  novels,  all  the 
ingredients  of  fiction  can  become  symbolic  parts  of  character 
until  the  emerged  character  itself  becomes  a  symbol  for  some¬ 
thing  larger.  Just  as  Lambert  Strether  or  Milly  Theale  or 
Maggie  Verver  become,  each  in  his  own  way,  symbols  of  the 
human  condition,  so  too  does  Dulness.  And  at  this  moment  the 
characterization  is  finished.  There  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
vast  falling-asleep  of  the  world  (Dulness  is  already  functioning 
as  a  metonym  for  the  world),  and  the  Muse,  evoked  in  our 
opening  rdcit  (and  again  in  Book  IV),  is  called  upon  once 
more.  The  Empire  of  Dulness  is  complete;  the  rhetorical 
structure  is  completely  self-enclosed  —  and  yet  there  is  more. 
The  lyric  which  begins  with  line  627: 

In  vain,  in  vain  —  the  all-composing  Hour 

Resistless  falls:  the  Muse  obeys  the  Power; 

She  comes!  she  comes!  the  sable  Throne  behold 

Of  night  primaeval  and  of  chaos  old! 

is  outside  the  rhetorical  structure.  Pope  has  not  been  shown 
as  present  and  superior  to  the  Empire  of  Dulness;  the  narration 
has  come  from  within.  The  sleeping  world  is  complete  and  all- 
mclusive.  Unlike  the  fictionally  present  poet  of  the  ‘Epistle  to 
;  Dr.  Arbuthnot,’  Pope  has  not  set  himself  off  against  the  world. 

!  Who  then  speaks  these  concluding  lines? 

The  point  of  view  is  that  established  by  the  completed  fiction 
of  the  work.  It  is  not  the  author  who  speaks,  not  any  single 
character  {person).  It  is  the  world  itself,  the  ‘character’  about  to 
be  possessed  by  the  fictional  Dulness.  This  character,  implying 
the  qualities  of  order,  of  sanity,  of  reasonableness  in  conflict 
with  Dulness  all  through  the  poem,  has  also  been  evolving  as  an 
implicit  presence,  and  at  the  end  becomes  a  symbolic  entity.  At 
the  moment  when  Dulness,  who  until  the  end  of  Book  Four  has 
been  only  part  of  the  world,  is  about  to  absorb  the  whole,  there 
is  a  great  lyric  outcry  by  the  characterized  world,  in  which  each 
of  its  symbolic  attributes  —  the  metonyms  of  Art,  Religion, 
Morality,  and  so  on  —  are  seen  as  defeated. 

All  four  books  have  created  a  fiction.  It  is  only  through  this 
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fiction  that  the  lyric  can  emerge,  not  as  didactic  or  fanciful,  but  I 
as  seriously  profound  and,  at  the  same  time,  dramatic,  as  a  f 
prophecy  artistically  evolved  from  the  fiction  itself.  ! 

...  1 

It  would  take  a  longer  paper  than  this  to  investigate  the  i 

development  —  or  at  least  the  changes  —  in  poetry  of  the  kinds  j] 
of  techniques  discussed  here.  It  seems  a  safe  generality  to  claim  j 
that  most  modem  poets  (as  well  as  novelists)  have  been  more  j 
consistent  and  more  self-conscious  about  the  use  of  techniques 
which  tend  to  objectify  or  to  dramatize  their  materials.  The  1 
notion  of  the  consistent,  self-enclosed  point  of  view  was  elabor¬ 
ated  by  James’s  fiction,  and,  in  a  sense,  ‘fixed’  by  his  criticism.  * 

An  almost  parallel  role,  in  poetry,  has  been  played  by  T.  S.  No 
Eliot.  Both  point  of  view  and  fictional  ‘presence’  or  authentica-  als 
tion  are  dramatized  in  many  modern  lyrics.  It  should  be  inter-  im 
esting  to  look  at  Eliot’s  ‘The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock’  oh 
in  these  terms.  .  pei 

The  poem  brings  us  back  to  the  fictional  dialogue  which  is  ho 
actually  monologue.  It  is  that,  and  not  soliloquy,  because  from  ag 
the  very  first  line  a  ‘you’  is  evoked,  to  whom  everything  that  coi 

follows  presumably  is  addressed.  The  ‘you’  is  never  actually  1 
present,  but  realized  only  through  the  authority  of  the  point  of  de 
view,  which  presumes  —  indeed,  insists  upon  —  its  reality.  The  !  fic 
technique  which  is  used  is  technically  dramatic,  since  only  the  [  po 
spoken  word  is  involved;  the  essential  effect,  however,  is  pictor- 1  an 
ial.  It  presents  a  scenic  situation  framed  by  the  consciousness  of  L  sa^ 
the  speaker.  We  are  conscious,  that  is,  not  only  of  the  framed  '  cu 
picture,  but  of  the  fact  that  we  see  it  through  Prufrock’s  eyes.  th 
His  vision  frames  what  we  see;  at  the  same  time,  we  are  always 
conscious  of  his  act  of  vision.  His  consciousness  is  dramatized  t  ini 
by  the  interaction  of  vision  and  thing  seen;  we  see  no  more  of  his 
consciousness  than  that  part  which  is  engaged  by  the  experience 
within  the  poem. 

The  point  of  view  functions  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  poem 
somewhat  differently  than  in  the  others.  It  authenticates  the  I  W 
drama;  the  drama  does  not  authenticate  the  point  of  view.  It  i  or 
is  the  particular  consciousness  which  gives  substance  and  reality  I  fe 
to  the  images  of  the  first  stanza:  ,  [  d( 
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Let  us  go  then,  you  and  I, 

When  the  evening  is  spread  out  against  the  sky 
Like  a  patient  etherized  upon  a  table; 

Let  us  go,  through  certain  half-deserted  streets. 

The  muttering  retreats 

Of  restless  nights  in  one-night  cheap  hotels 

And  sawdust  restaurants  with  oyster-shells: 

Streets  that  follow  like  a  tedious  argument 
Of  insidious  intent 

To  lead  you  to  an  overwhelming  question.  . . . 

Oh,  do  not  ask,  ‘What  is  it?’ 

Let  us  go  and  make  our  visit. 

Note  first  how  often  the  words  ‘us’  and  ‘you’  are  used.  Note 
also  the  specificity  of  time  and  place  images.  Each  of  these 
images  is  ‘realistic’  setting,  but  more  important,  each  is  an 
objectification  of  the  speaker’s  own  mind  and  mood  and 
personality.  His  consciousness  determines  what  we  see  and 
how  we  see  it;  we  are  always  conscious  of  this  interpreting 
agent.  Each  image  serves  to  anchor  the  poem  in  its  time-space 
context;  at  the  same  time  each  dramatizes  the  speaker. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  point  where  the  accumulation  of  fictional 
detail  shifts  in  its  function  and  we  come  to  feel  that  it  is  the 
fictional  world  which  gives  reality  to  the  speaker.  Where  this 
point  is  it  is  imp)ossible  to  determine,  and  it  is  probably  irrelev¬ 
ant  to  try  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  is  almost  from  the  very  beginning; 
say,  from  the  third  line,  which  seems  to  begin  the  counter- 
current  of  fictional  setting  as  character-determinant,  as  against 
the  initial  current  of  character  as  world-determining. 

The  procession  through  the  streets  introduces  an  ‘out-of-time’ 
insight  or  vision: 

In  the  room  the  women  come  and  go 
Talking  of  Michelangelo. 

We  are  not  in  this  room;  neither  is  Prufrock.  The  room  exists 
only  in  his  consciousness.  This  vision  does  not  occur  until  we 
feel  reasonably  sure  of  both  point  of  view  and  ‘setting’;  when  it 
does  come  we  accept  it  as  existing  in  the  real  consciousness  of  the 
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speaker.  At  first  this  insight  is  brief  and  fairly  general;  the 
speaker  returns  quickly  to  the  immediate  scene.  The  ‘yellow 
fog’  conceit  is  developed,  and  this  functions  richly  for  the  effect 
of  immediacy.  This  leads  subtly  to  the  repetition  of  the  same 
two  visionary  lines.  It  is  secure  enough,  the  ‘vision’,  to  allow 
a  more  particular  dramatic  treatment  of  the  hypothetical,  the 
imagined  scene: 

And  ipdeed  there  will  be  time 
To  wonder,  ‘Do  I  dare?’  and,  ‘Do  I  dare?’ 

Time  to  turn  back  and  descend  the  stair, 

With  a  bald  spot  in  the  middle  of  my  hair  — 

(They  will  say:  ‘How  his  hair  is  growing  thin!’).  . . . 


The  scene  is  developed,  then,  as  a  scene  within  a  scene,  and 
given  immediacy.  It  allows  for  two  stanzas  of  speculation  based 
on  the  reality  of  what  at  first  was  merely  hypothetical;  the 
speaker  leaves  the  scene  to  present  a  panoramic  view.  The 
dramatic  reality  of  this  fiction  within  a  fiction  is  itself  secure 
enough  to  allow  for  a  ‘long  view’  of  generalization  and  specula¬ 
tion.  Note  now  how  we  are  brought  back  from  the  panoramic 
to  the  scenic: 


And  I  have  known  the  arms  already,  known  them  all  — 

Arms  that  are  braceleted  and  white  and  bare 

(But  in  the  lamplight,  downed  with  light  brown  hair!) 

Is  it  perfume  from  a  dress 
That  makes  me  so  digress? 

Arms  that  lie  along  a  table,  or  wrap  about  a  shawl. 

And  should  I  then  presume? 

And  how  should  I  begin? 

It  is  a  real  master-stroke  in  the  manipulation  of  consciousnoi 
The  stanza  begins  with  the  same  tone  of  generality  that  informed 
the  previous  two,  then  becomes  particular  and  immediate 
again  within  the  very  context  that  gave  rise  to  the  panoramic 
view.  That  is,  we  are  brought  back  through  generalization  to 
the  same  scene  that  gave  rise  to  it.  But  this  scene,  we  mun 
remember,  was  not  the  actual  setting  of  the  speaker,  but  s 
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hypothetical  or  imagined  setting.  The  stanza  ends  with  the 
formulation  of  the  same  kind  of  question  that  led  to  this 
imaginary  scene: 


And  should  I  then  presume? 

And  how  should  I  begin? 

This  was  the  material  of  transition  from  the  actual  to  the 
imagined  setting;  it  serves  now  as  transition  back  to  the  actual: 

Shall  I  say,  I  have  gone  at  dusk  through  narrow  streets 
And  watched  the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  pipes 
Of  lonely  men  in  shirt-sleeves,  leaning  out  of  windows?  . . . 

We  are  back,  then,  to  the  world  of  the  first  stanza  —  the  ‘half- 
deserted  streets’,  and  to  the  second  and  third  stanzas  —  the 
‘yellow  smoke’  and  ‘window  panes’.  The  speaker’s  conscious¬ 
ness  has  made  a  kind  of  tour,  if  you  please,  of  its  future  as  well  as 
its  contiguous  present.  The  future  bespeaks  the  present;  the 
present,  the  future.  We  have  a  solid  and  convincing  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  next  two  lines  which,  without  the  fictional  anticipa¬ 
tion,  would  seem  excessive  and  declamatory: 

I  should  have  been  a  pair  of  ragged  claws 
Scuttling  across  the  floors  of  silent  seas. 

Eliot  indicates  a  break  in  the  poem  at  this  point,  and  he  is 
right  in  doing  so.  This  is  the  climax  of  the  entire  fictional  con¬ 
struct  so  far.  He  begins  again,  with  more  speculative  inquiries 
based  on  the  same  ‘visionary’  scene  as  before.  Now  the  speaker 
mingles  the  general  and  the  immediate  —  the  panoramic  and 
the  scenic  —  much  more  closely.  He  never  pulls  far  away  from 
the  immediate  scene,  and  never  develops  elaborately  the  scene 
itself.  The  section  ends  with  the  same  note  of  futility  that  the 
fint  section  had,  but  without  the  climactic  statement  of  the 
first: 


That  is  not  it  at  all. 

That  is  not  what  I  meant,  at  all. 
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A  climax  would  be  improper  here,  for  it  prepares  for  the  third  mol 
section  which  itself  is  the  climax  of  the  poem.  The  section  the' 
begins:  F 


No!  I  am  not  Prince  Hamlet,  nor  wais  meant  to  be. 

The  speaker  is  able  to  develop  this  whole  section  solely  in  terras 
of  his  consciousness,  with  no  further  reference  to  his  fictional 
setting.  That  has  done  its  work,  has  accomplished  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  the  speaker’s  character.  It  was  necessary  for  all  the 
‘process  and  duration’  of  that  emergence,  but  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Prufrock  is  completely  ‘real’  and  completely  objecti¬ 
fied.  That  is,  the  fiction  of  the  character  is,  and  he  can  be 
allowed  now  to  exploit  his  realness  in  its  own  terms.  The  i 
speculation  about  himself  moves  from  the  serious  and  ironic  [ 
(‘I  am  not  Prince  Hamlet  . . .’)  to  the  sardonic,  where  we  feel  [ 
the  character  deliberately  forcing  humour  into  his  seriousness  f 
(‘I  grow  old  . . and  ‘Shall  I  part  my  hair  behind?’)  The  bitter  i 
appeal  to  irony  fails.  It  is  reminiscent  of  (and  parallel  in  . 
structure  to)  the  failure  of  Pope’s  appeal  to  the  Muse  at  the  end  . 
of  The  Dunciad.  (‘In  vain,  in  vain  . . .  ’) 
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I  do  not  think  that  they  will  sing  to  me. 


The  poem  ends  with  its  own  kind  of  lyrical,  prophetic 
statement: 


I  have  seen  them  riding  seaward  on  the  waves 
Combing  the  white  hair  of  the  waves  blown  back 
When  the  wind  blows  the  water  white  and  black. 

We  have  lingered  in  the  chambers  of  the  sea 
By  sea-girls  wreathed  with  seaweed  red  and  brown 
Till  human  voices  wake  us,  and  we  drown. 

The  common  content  of  these  final  statements  (Pope’s  and 
Prufrock’s)  is  interesting  enough;  what  interests  me  most  here 
is  their  common  artistic  structure.  They  each  seem  to  transcend 
the  discourse  on  which  they  are  based;  yet  each  is  carefully 
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ird  motivated  and  prepared  for  by  the  fictional  worlds  from  which 
ion  they  spring. 

Perhaps  one  lesson  which  can  be  learned  from  all  these  poems 
—  even  from  the  relative  failure  of  the  ‘Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
is  that  the  quality  of  the  ‘fiction’  determines  the  quality  of  the 
rhetoric,  whether  in  novel,  play,  or  poem.  Each  of  these  genres 
[■ins  has  its  own  proper  disciplines,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  a  signific- 
nal  ant  overlap  among  them.  They  may  each  depend,  in  one  way 
:rg-  or  another,  on  a  rhetorical  structure,  but  they  depend  even 
the  more  on  a  poetics.  This  is  only  to  say  again  what  has  been  said 
igcr  so  often  before:  there  may  be  rhetoric  in  a  poem,  but  before  it 
cti-  can  be  good  rhetoric  it  must  first  be  good  poetry, 
be 
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Communication  and  the  Victorian  Poet 

KINGSLEY  AMIS 

Above  all  ideal  personalities  with  which  the  poet  must 
learn  to  identify  himself,  there  is  one  supremely  real 
which  is  the  most  imperative  of  all;  namely,  that  of  his 
reader.  And  the  practical  watchfulness  needed  for 
such  assimilation  is  as  much  a  gift  and  instinct  as  is  the  ! 
creative  grasp  of  alien  character.  It  is  a  spiritual  con¬ 
tact  hardly  conscious  yet  ever  renewed,  and  which 
must  be  a  part  of  the  very  act  of  production. 

D.  G.  ROSSETTI 

THE  aim  of  this  article  is  to  see  what  light,  if  any,  can  be 
thrown  on  the  ‘communication’  imbroglio  by  investigating  the 
attitudes  and  practice  of  particular  poets.  Less  modestly  and  ; 
more  precariously,  it  seeks  to  suggest  that  a  poet  who  is  concerned  t 
to  communicate  with  an  audience  is  more  likely  than  one  who  ^ 
is  not  to  produce  work  which  will  survive  the  passing  of  its  = 
original  readers. 

The  poets  chosen  for  investigation  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  mid-  and  late-Victorians.  They  are  suitable,  firstly, 
because  their  careers  are  comparatively  well  documented,  and, 
secondly,  because  their  attitudes  to  the  communication  problem  1 
were  heterogeneous.  I 

The  relevant  attitude  will,  with  any  given  poet,  show  itself 
most  clearly  in  his  dealings  with  his  inner  audience,  that  circle 
of  intimates  for  whom,  if  for  anybody  besides  himself,  his  jxietry  i 
will  be  written  in  the  first  instance.*  These  poets  can  be 
divided,  though  not  neatly,  into  a  group  that  set  some  store  by  : 

*  The  suggestion  can  also  be  made  that  concern  to  communicate  with  a  very  | 
large  audience  is  bad  for  a  poet’s  work.  The  later  career  of  Tennyson  is  the  example  • 
here.  Gosse  records  how  Enoch  Arden  was  contemptuously  received  ‘by  many 
hitherto  dutiful  worshippers’  as  ‘an  intolerable  concession  to  commonplace  ideals’. 
Meredith,  FitzGerald  and  others  were  indignant  that  Tennyson  should  have 
deliberately  set  out  to  please  the  general  public  in  the  ’60s.  Can  the  flabbiness  of 
most  political  verse  also  be  traced  partly  to  this  cause? 
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the  opinion  of  qualified  intimates,  and  a  group  that  tended  to 
ignore  or  not  to  canvass  such  opinion.  Since  assertion  seems  to 
be  traditional  in  this  topic,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  assert 
at  this  point  that  the  practice  of  this  first  group  was  normal,  that 
of  the  second  abnormal.  It  was  abnormal  in  the  sense  that  it 
was,  at  the  period  under  discussion,  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  and  is  now  already  on  the  way  out.  It  is  an  adjunct, 
not  of  Romanticism  proper,  but  of  Romanticism  in  decline.  No 
less  than  assertion,  some  passing  of  personal  judgments  of  the 
poets’  work  seems  hard  to  avoid.  It  is  hoped  nevertheless  that 
those  who  would  not  agree  that  the  alleged  defects  in  Morris’s 
work,  for  example,  are  at  all  decisive  would  still  grant  that  they 
are  real,  and  that  the  suggested  explanation  of  them  is  therefore 
still  worth  consideration. 

The  poets  belonging  to  the  first  of  the  two  groups  mentioned 
above  are  conveniently  headed  by  Rossetti.  The  circumstances 
of  his  life,  in  combination  with  his  temperament,  made  him 
heavily  reliant  on  the  advice  of  others  once  a  poem  was  ap¬ 
proaching  its  final  form,  and  again  when  it  looked  like  going 
into  a  book.  His  adolescence  had  been  almost  absurdly  literary, 
and  had  been  marked  by  energetic  verse-writing,  by  no  means 
entirely  of  the  round-game  sort,  in  concert  with  William  and 
Christina.  Long  before  The  Early  Italian  Poets  (i86i)  was  being 
prepared  for  publication,  Rossetti  had  formed  the  habit  of 
making  William,  though  apparently  not  Christina,  his  regular 
poetic  adviser.  Apart  from  general  biographical  statements, 
the  best  indication  of  this  is  the  group  of  letters  written  on  Ross¬ 
etti’s  trip  to  Paris  in  1849.  The  sending  to  William  of  fourteen 
sonnets  in  ten  days  may  indicate  a  desire  to  inflate  an  envelope, 
but  makes  it  at  least  likely  that  work  written  at  home  was  also 
regularly  proffered.  It  was  William  who  supplied  notes  and 
helped  with  the  proofs  for  The  Early  Italian  Poets,  which  was 
also  overhauled  in  detail  by  Allingham  and  Patmore. 

In  1869,  Rossetti,  now  planning  the  1870  volume  of  Poems, 
was  engaged  in  two  very  detailed  exchanges  of  views  on  the 
texts  of  these  poems:  with  William,  especially  over  the  House 
of  Life  sonnets,  which  he  had  seen  ‘almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
written’;  and  with  Swinburne,  whose  task  was  to  ‘pitch  into’ 
Rossetti  when  he  needed  it.  Between  them,  Swinburne  and 
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Rossetti  anatomized  Troy  Town  and  Sister  Helen.  This  can  ^ 
be  studied  in  T.  J.  Wise’s  The  Ashley  Library  (vol.  IV,  pp.  1 1 1  ' 
et  seqq.y  126;  vol.  VIII,  pp.  172  et  seqq.)  and  in  Hake  and  ^ 
Compton-Rickett’s  The  Letters  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (pp.  l 
22  et  seqq.).  The  tempo  and  minuteness  of  these  exchanges  can  = 
perhaps  be  gauged  from  the  following  postcard: 

Dear  Swinburne, 

I  fancy  I’ve  hit  it  —  i 

‘Marked  his  arrow’s  burning  crest’ 

One  line,  please,  by  return,  and  pardon  these  babyish 
bulletins. 

D.  G.  R.  I 

This  is  better  I  believe  than  ■ 

‘Knew  his  shaft  its  rambling  quest’  ' 

To  these  two  consultants  Rossetti  added  a  third,  William  Bell 
Scott,  whose  habitual  wonderment  at  ‘what  it  is  those  fellows 
seem  to  see  in  Gabriel’,  allied  with  his  heavily-documented 
stodginess,  was  at  least  a  corrective  against  any  unduly  favour¬ 
able  bias  shown  by  the  other  two.  By  1873,  however,  all  thrte 
men  had  yielded  their  status  to  Theodore  Watts,  who  now 
became  ‘the  friend  to  whose  judgment  [Rossetti’s]  poetry  was 
always  submitted’.  Watts’s  judgment  was  to  prove  a  notoriously 
inefficient  faculty  when  applied  to  Swinburne’s  poems,  and  the 
relative  poverty  of  Rossetti’s  later  work  might  partly  be  traced 
to  him.  It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  j 
Watts  was  capable  of  showing  towards  Rossetti  a  critical  severity 
that  Swinburne  never  saw,  and  that,  if  Hall  Caine’s  account  is 
trustworthy,  it  was  Watts’s  ingenious  encouragements  which 
induced  Rossetti  to  break  his  vow  of  poetic  silence  after  the 
‘Fleshly  School’  attacks  launched  by  Robert  Buchanan.  For 
all  his  apparent  self-sufficiency,  Rossetti,  throughout  his  career, 
needed  encouragement,  which  is  perhaps  as  true  an  explanation 
as  any  for  his  habit  of  reading  new  poems  aloud  to  a  group  of 
friends;  and  that  need  is  as  relevant  here  as  the  need  for  advice 
shown  in  his  dealings  with  William,  Swinburne  and  the  others. 
Yet  others  could  be  mentioned:  Ruskin,  Browning,  Hall  Caine, 
Sharp,  Morris,  Burne-Jones;  and  such  a  roll-call  may  at  least 
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ish 


suggest  how  difficult  it  was  to  know  Rossetti  without  somehow 
becoming  involved  in  his  poetry-writing. 

Such  was  Rossetti’s  practice  in  this  matter.  The  handful  of 
reviews  which  comprise  his  only  critical  writing  preach  what  he 
an  i  practised.  The  views  put  forward  and  developed  in  them  are 
"  unusual  in  a  Victorian.  The  degree  of  success  in  communica¬ 
tion  was  to  be  a  primary  test  of  poetry,  and  the  poet  must  per¬ 
petually  maintain  ‘a  self-examination  and  self-confronting  with 
the  reader’.  Whether  this  was  ‘a  part  of  the  very  act  of  pro¬ 
duction’  with  Rossetti  is  unknowable;  but  William  Sharp,  who 
knew  his  methods  of  work,  said  that  such  was  Rossetti’s  sincere 
'  aim  even  if  he  sometimes  failed  to  live  up  to  it.  As  far  as  the 
.  visible  part  of  the  process  is  concerned,  Rossetti’s  intentions  are 
:  obvious,  and  his  concern  with  the  problems  of  communication 
‘  was  accompanied  by  an  accurate  gauging  of  his  audience  and 
of  the  effect  of  his  work  upon  it.  ‘The  Blessed  Damozel’  he 
iell '  singled  out  as  likely  to  be  ‘pretty  generally  admired’  —  a  view 
>w!  ^  which  was  officially  confirmed  thirty  years  later  when  Quiller- 
ted  ■  Couch,  editing  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,  represented  him 
by  that  poem  alone  —  ‘but’,  Rossetti  went  on  to  say,  ‘. . .  the 
greater  portion  of  my  poetry  is  suited  only  to  distinctly  poetic 
readers’.  It  was  not  his  ‘vocation’  to  ‘get  within  hail  of  general 
readers’  by  ‘rude  aiming  at  the  sort  of  popular  view  that  Tenny¬ 
son  perhaps  alone  succeeds  in  taking’.  This  again  was  accurate: 
at  this  time  (1871)  Tennyson  was  the  only  living  poet  read  by 
the  general  public;  sales  of  The  Earthly  Paradise  were  not  yet 
above  the  2000  mark.  In  general,  no  Victorian  poet  under¬ 
stood  more  clearly  than  Rossetti  the  task  of  working  to  reach  an 
audience,  and  the  fuss  he  made  over  the  physical  form  of  his 
books,  the  care  taken  to  lobby  a  favourable  critical  reception, 
even  the  hysteria  at  the  repetition  of  Buchanan’s  attack  (which 
stopped  him  from  writing  as  well  as  from  publishing),  whatever 
else  they  may  signify,  are  all  aspects  of  that  understanding. 

Like  Rossetti,  Hopkins  saw  the  poet’s  task  as  one  of  com¬ 
munication,  but,  unlike  him,  he  wrote  in  circumstances 
peculiarly  uncongenial  to  that  task.  Beginning  with  ‘The 
tiers.  I"  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland’  (1876)  he  formed  the  habit  of  send- 
line,  ^  ing  copies  of  new  poems  to  Bridges  for  comment,  and  it  is  quite 
least  ,  clear  that  he  regarded  Bridges  as  his  special,  indeed  his  only, 
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audience:  ‘you  are  my  public’,  ‘a  poet  is  a  public  in  himself, 
and  so  on.  Bridges  provided  the  comment  with  conscientiouj 
persistence,  but  it  was  not  the  sort  of  comment  that  Hopkins 
needed  or  the  poems  deserved.  The  tale  is  familiar  enough: 
Bridges  went  resolutely  on  accusing  Hopkins  of  being  affected, 
of  being  obscure,  of  being  like  Walt  Whitman;  Hopkins  sum-  1 
med  up  his  criticisms  as  ‘only  a  protest  memorializing  me  pra 
against  my  whole  policy  and  proceedings’,  and  more  shortly,  po< 
nine  months  later,  as  ‘water  of  the  lower  Isis’.  Whatever  Ali 
Bridges’s  merits  as  a  friend,  as  an  audience  for  a  jx)et  like  ser 
Hopkins  he  wais  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless,  Hopkins  re-  fac 
mained  dependent  on  him,  even  after  Richard  Watson  (by  now  em 
Canon)  Dixon  had  shown  himself  a  more  understanding  and  he, 
more  encouraging  audience.  Encouragement  was  a  deep  need  ap] 
of  Hopkins’s  nature;  it  is  established  that  the  ‘rain’  petitioned  i  knc 
for  in  the  last  line  of  the  ‘Thou  art  indeed  just.  Lord’  sonnet  refen  ‘in 
partly  to  such  encouragement  as  Bridges  failed  to  provide.  op( 
Patmore,  with  his  Bridges-like  objection  to  ‘obscuring  novelty’,  eqi 
failed  too.  It  may  be  heretical  to  suggest  that  there  are  places  an 
in  Hopkins’s  work  where  that  objection  is  valid,  and  that  more  :  des 
understanding  and  encouragement  would  have  been  the  po< 
prelude  to  the  removal  of  such  ‘novelty’ ;  but  if  so  Hopkins  shared  dir 
that  heresy  himself.  In  a  letter  to  Bridges,  discussing  his  work  in  po< 
verse  and  music,  he  sums  up  one  jxjint  by  saying:  ‘To  return  to  i  giv 
composition  for  a  moment:  what  I  want  there,  to  be  more  I  hei 
intelligible,  smoother,  and  less  singular,  is  an  audience.’  =  coi 
By  this  time  (September  1888)  Hopkins  must  long  have  ^  18; 
estimated  the  true  value  of  what  poetic  audience  he  had.  This  hal 
estimation,  although  Hopkins’s  attitude  to  his  poetry-writing  is  i  Wa 
admittedly  a  complicated  question,  was  surely  one  of  the  causa  :  of  1 
of  the  increased  melancholy  and  decreaised  output  of  his  lata  bri 
years.  Another  of  the  same  kind  was  the  unsolved  conflict  b^  po< 
tween  his  religious  objections  to  being  published  and  the  view  wa 
advanced  in  a  letter  to  Bridges  of  1886  {Letters,  ed.  Abbott,  (ifi 
CXXXVI):  tiir 

as  i 

What  are  works  of  art  for?  to  educate,  to  be  standards,  i  sidi 

Education  is  meant  for  the  many,  standards  are  for  pub-  chj 

lie  use.  To  produce  is  of  little  use  unless  what  we  produa  the 
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:ir,  is  known,  if  known  widely  known,  the  wider  known  the 

om  better,  for  it  is  by  being  known  it  works,  it  does  its  duty,  it 

dm  does  good.  We  must  then  try  to  be  known,  aim  at  it,  take 
gh:  means  to  it. 

ted, 

jm-  The  hope  that  the  degree  to  which  poetical  consultation  is 
me  practised  might  show  any  straightforward  correlation  with 
:tly,  poetical  merit  receives  a  partial  check  at  Christina  Rossetti. 
:ver  Almost  alone  among  the  Victorians,  her  status  has  never  been 
like  seriously  impugned,  nor  is  it  proposed  to  impugn  it  now.  The 
re*  facts  are  that  although  she  shared  Gabriel’s  early  literary 
now  environment,  Christina  was  poetically  far  more  self-reliant  than 
and  he,  although  her  attitude  changed  a  little  when  publication  was 
leed  1  approaching.  According  to  W’illiam,  who  had  the  best  chance  of 
)ncd  knowing,  ‘she  consulted  nobody,  and  solicited  no  advice’,  and 
efcn  ‘in  the  course  of  her  work,  invited  [no]  hint,  counsel,  or  co- 
dde.  operation’.  However,  Gabriel,  who  had  been  acting,  with  un¬ 
ity’,  equal  success,  as  her  literary  agent  since  1854,  selected  and 
aces  arranged  the  contents  of  Goblin  Market  (1862)  and  did  a  good 
nore  deal  more  for  The  Prince's  Progress  (1866).  The  eponymous 
the  poem  was  an  expansion  made  at  his  suggestion  from  ‘a  brief 
ared  ■  dirge-song’  she  had  written.  When  completed  it  and  other 
rk  in  poems  were  offered  to  him  for  emendation,  and  he  was  finally 
m  to  ■  given  a  free  hand  not  only  to  select  what  poems  he  wished  from 
nore  her  manuscripts,  but  to  make  small  alterations  in  proof  without 
consulting  her  at  all.  After  1866,  there  is  nothing  to  record  until 
have  1877,  when  Gabriel  was  once  more  consulted,  this  time  over 
This ;  half  a  dozen  pKiems  he  was  to  get  into  The  Athenaeum  for  her; 
ng  is  Watts,  then  on  the  staff  of  the  paper,  was  to  assist  him.  Neither 
luses  I  of  them  liked  the  poems,  and  Gabriel  wrote  to  say  so,  adding 
later  briefly  that  she  ‘had  better  buckle  to  at  once  and  write  another 
t  ht-  poem’.  This  she  did  to  his  and  Watts’s  satisfaction.  Gabriel 
view  :  was  not  consulted  at  any  stage  over  A  Pageant  and  other  poems 
ibott,  (1881),  the  last  of  his  sister’s  volumes  to  be  published  in  his  life¬ 
time.  All  the  evidence  suggests  that  Christina  regarded  Gabriel 
as  a  conveniently  available  and  articulate  specimen  of  the  out- 
ardi.  side  public,  who  could  be  dispensed  with  once  he  had  dis- 
pub-  charged  his  function  of  introducing  her  work  to  its  audience  in 
>duc(  the  form  they  would  find  most  acceptable,  a  task  she  was 
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unable  to  perform  for  herself.  This  is  confirmed  by  her  apparent  for. 
ignorance  of,  or  lack  of  interest  in,  the  nature  of  her  audience,  mig 
at  least  as  far  as  her  ‘secular’  poems  were  concerned.  With  her  ijttl 
‘secular’  readers  (it  is  not  unjust  to  distinguish  between  them  ' 
and  readers  of  her  religious  work)  she  had  virtually  no  contact  con 
at  all;  with  ‘religious’  readers  she  had  some,  mainly  via  the  bioj 
S.P.C.K.,  who  sponsored  her  religious  volumes.  Her  attitude  md 
to  her  religious  poems  —  they  were  comfort  offered  to  those  in  mei 
need  of  it  —  was  comparatively  definite;  but,  as  regards  her  iiig( 
secular  poems,  her  few  utterances  on  the  subject  leave  her  1  Uttl 
motives  for  publication  obscure,  doubly  so  in  view  of  her  mor-  juff 
bid  vigilance  against  any  conceivable  form  of  vanity.  | 

The  point  of  view  set  out  in  this  article  is,  I  repeat,  intended  '  Cyi 
only  as  a  hypothesis,  a  possible  addition  to  the  current  set  of  1 
critical  tools.  Even  the  best  tools  will  not  do  for  every  job,  and  fata 
it  seems  more  practical  to  admit  that  the  work  of  Christina  am( 
Rossetti  resists,  to  a  large  degree,  the  application  of  this  one.  If  thr( 
information  about  her  were  more  complete,  study  along  the  Bro 
present  lines  might  be  more  profitable.  All  that  can  be  offered  Ma 
at  this  stage,  however,  is  the  suggestion  that  there  are  poete  to  ‘ 
whose  ‘self-examination  and  self-confronting  with  the  reader*  Rqs 
can  be  effected  without  the  specimen  reader’s  presence  being  imp 
more  than  occasionally  necessary.  The  evidently  deep  humility  ;  tha 
of  Christina’s  nature,  too,  was  the  best  of  protections  against  !  con 
that  arrogance  which  is  the  trap  of  the  solitary  poet,  who  is  !  if  j 
inclined  to  dismiss  as  irrelevant  the  painful  tasks  of  revision  and  ,  poe 
clarification  (cf.  the  remarks  on  Morris  and  Swinburne  below).  ;  the 
The  picture  clears  again  when  the  second  group  of  poets  is  |  1 

examined,  those  who  display  a  perceptible  indifference  to  the  :  foai 
problem  of  communication.  Before  turning  to  them,  however,  1  Bor 
a  brief  illustration  of  the  effects  of  complete  artistic  solitude  ;  fige 
may  be  provided.  ■  Me 

James  Thomson  is  an  example,  in  as  pure  a  form  as  is  likely  difj 
to  be  found,  of  the  poet  working  in  an  isolation  not  deliber-  i  inn 
ately  chosen.  ‘Writing  simply  for  my  own  pleasure,’  he  said  in  ;  nev 
a  letter  to  William  Rossetti  written  two  years  before  his  death,  a  c 
‘I  enjoyed  the  writing’,  and  a  glance  at  the  records  of  his  life  att( 
makes  it  clear  that  until  1874,  with  The  City  of  Dreadful  Mgkt  I  oth 
already  behind  him,  there  was  nobody  else’s  pleasure  to  write  f  a  L 
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for.  When  at  last  he  had  acquired  the  handful  of  intimates  who 
ce,  might  have  formed  the  small  audience  he  needed,  when  some 
her  little  recognition  had  come  his  way,  he  was,  as  Roden  Noel  put 
e®  it,  ‘quite  above,  or  below,  caring  either  for  approbation  or 
^et  I  contempt’;  Bertram  Dobell,  the  friend  who  became  Thomson’s 
the  :  biographer,  traces  his  lack  of  concern  with  poetry  between  1874 
j  and  1 88 1 ,  not  to  the  effects  of  vice,  but  to  ‘the  want  of  encourage- 
'  ®  ment  and  appreciation  he  had  met  with’.  This  may  be  dis- 
hcr  ingenuous,  but  the  fact  of  the  seven  years’  sterility  goes  some 
her  I  little  way,  at  least,  to  refute  the  false  Romantic  notions  that 
ror-  suffering  and  frustration  help  a  poet’s  work  by  hurting  the  poet, 
that  ‘if  it’s  in  you  it’s  bound  to  come  out.’  More  often,  as  Mr. 
ded  i  Cyril  Connolly  has  observed,  ‘it  stays  in  and  goes  bad,’  It  is 
t  of  I  not  claimed,  of  course,  that  this  sort  of  isolation  is  necessarily 
and  fatal,  nor  that  Thomson’s  ruin  was  not  largely  due  to  temper- 
tina  r  amental  weaknesses;  the  tougher  Meredith  wrote  his  way 
•  If  [  through  the  indifference  of  others,  the  more  self-assured 
the  Browning  was  contentedly  indifferent  to  it.  Philip  Bourke 
“red  I  Marston,  a  friend  of  Thomson’s,  noted  of  him  that  he  belonged 
octi  I  to  ‘no  special  community  or  brotherhood  in  art’.  Marston,  as 
der*  [  Rossetti’s  devoted  camp-follower,  no  doubt  exaggerated  the 
cing  •  importance  of  artistic  brotherhoods;  but  one  is  tempted  to  think 
ility  that  membership  of  such  a  circle  might  have  lent  Thomson  the 
unst  confidence  and  resolution  he  could  not  supply  for  himself.  And, 
10  u  I"  if  a  critical  remark  may  be  ventured,  some  of  Thomson’s 
and  ,  poetical  crudities  might  have  been  removed  if  someone  had  had 
ow).  the  chance  to  ‘pitch  into’  him. 

ts  is  ‘  The  group  of  poets  comparatively  unconcerned  to  commun- 
I  icate  through  their  work  is  conveniently  headed  by  Meredith, 
iver,  [  Bom  in  the  same  year  as  Rossetti,  he  too  became  the  central 
tude  \  figure  of  a  circle;  but  where  Rossetti’s  was  vehemently  artistic, 
Meredith’s,  with  its  scholars,  innumerable  journalists,  and  three 
ikely  different  editors  of  Punch,  was  not  the  sort  to  provide  a  qualified 
iber-  i  inner  audience  for  his  poetry.  The  potentially  fruitful,  but 
id  m  ^  never  close,  association  with  the  Rossetti  circle  was  broken  after 
:ath,  i  a  couple  of  years;  Stevenson  and  Thomson  confined  their 
s  life  I  attention  to  Meredith’s  novels;  Bridges,  Leslie  Stephen  and 
I  others  seem  to  have  been  no  more  than  acquaintances.  Despite 
kvnt'  f  a  large  group  of  associates,  Meredith  lived  in  some  seclusion 
f  AA 
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and  had  almost  no  close  friends.  The  great  friendship  of  his  life  V 
was  with  Frederick  Maxse,  a  naval  officer  of  literary  leanings  cnc 
and  fervid  eccentricities,  and  it  was  nearly  always  in  correspond  whi 
ence  with  him  that  Meredith  discussed  such  problems  as  hij  best 

failure  to  find  acceptance  as  a  poet.  But  in  all  their  exchanges,  and 

which  stretch  over  forty  years,  all  that  can  be  found  of  actual  Moi 
poetical  consultation  is  a  reference  (in  1862)  to  Meredith  send-  and 
ing  Maxse  part  of  Modem  Love  in  proof,  asking  for  ‘the  honest  hab 
judgment’,  and  (in  1883)  an  implication,  no  more,  that  Maxse  arc 
was  to  see  the  proofs  of  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth.  Poems  Bro' 
are  rarely  even  mentioned  by  name  at  any  time;  no  secrets  are  Ros 
divulged  before  publication,  and  after  it  there  is  a  corresponding  Moi 
refusal  to  do  more  than  generalize.  There  is  one  instance  on  to  r 
record  of  Meredith’s  responding  to  outside  opinion  of  his  verse:  pen 
the  writing  of  an  expanded  Love  in  the  Valley,  published  in  the  cnt  1 
Poems  and  Lyrics,  because  the  first  version,  in  Poems  1851,  had  that 
sometimes  been  singled  out  for  praise  among  Meredith’s  ac-  froir 
quaintances.  But  his  general  disposition  to  keep  other  peopk  Mor 
away  from  his  verse  is  clear,  and  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  hij  for 
many  utterances  on  the  subject  of  its  reception.  aiti( 

Beginning  with  the  legitimate  hope  of  gaining,  on  the  strengA  deta 
of  the  1851  volume,  ‘a  certain  position  among  those  who  best  read 
appreciate  good  poetry’,  Meredith  went  on  to  deny  any  justifr  picct 
able  ‘hope  for  general  esteem’  to  the  poet  who  (like  himselfj  may 
‘follows  out  vagaries  of  his  own  brain’  (1864);  to  ‘aim  only  at  seem 
satisfying  [his]  own  taste’  (1871);  to  define  his  audience  as  ‘tht  of  a 
bull,  the  donkey  and  the  barking  cur’  (1878);  to  ‘scorn’  at  hi  (he  1 
‘folly’  in  retaining  ‘a  remainder  of  esteem  for  our  public’  when  for  t 
he  could  ‘get  no  audience’  (1883);  to  feel  ‘disdainful  of  an  follow 
English  public’  (1888);  and  finally,  long  after  the  esteem  and 
support  of  the  ’Nineties  poets,  of  whom  Richard  le  Gallicnnt 
was  the  most  active,  had  brought  Meredith  a  devoted  audience 
of  something  like  a  thousand  readers,  he  was  complaining  that 
he  was  still  an  unaccepted  poet  (1908).  His  obsession  with  the 
subject  makes  it  obvious  that  he  always  wanted  an  audience, 
but  his  early  failure  to  achieve  one,  linking  perhaps  with  an 
innate  secretiveness,  bred  in  him  a  baffled  determination  to 
write  for  himself  alone.  Those  who  find  Meredith’s  verse  un*  I 
necessarily  obscure  have  here,  perhaps,  a  point  of  inquiry.  I 
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William  Morris  wrote  his  first  poems  for  a  ready-made  audi¬ 
ence:  the  Exeter- Pembroke  coterie  at  Oxford  in  the  mid-’50s 
which  was  to  produce  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine.  The 
best-known  members  of  this  group  were  Edward  Burne-Jones 
and  Richard  Watson  Dixon.  These  and  others  had  a  new 
Morris  poem  read  to  them  ‘almost  every  day’  for  some  months, 
and  the  habit  of  giving  such  readings  to  such  an  audience  became 
habitual  with  Morris,  Jones  was  the  resident  member  of  a 
circle  which  included  at  different  times  the  Rossettis,  the 
Brownings,  Jones’s  wife,  Swinburne  and  some  of  the  minor 
Rossetti  courtiers.  While  The  Earthly  Paradise  was  being  written, 
Morris  called  on  the  Joneses  almost  every  evening  for  months 
to  read  and  talk  about  the  day’s  work.  It  is  bound  to  seem 
perverse  to  assert  at  this  point  that  Morris  was  utterly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  others’  reactions  to  his  work,  but  there  is  much  evidence 
that  his  readings  were  not  meant  as  preliminaries  to  criticism 
from  his  auditors,  but,  like  Swinburne’s,  as  mere  performances, 
Morris,  according  to  even  the  friendliest  observers,  had  no  time 
for  ‘ideas  foreign  to  his  own’  and  was  always  impatient  of 
criticism.  Wilfred  Blunt  {My  Diaries,  vol.  I,  p.  70)  has  a 
detailed  account  of  Morris’s  way  of  reading  his  own  work:  he 
read  ‘as  if  he  were  throwing  a  bone  to  a  dog,  at  the  end  of  each 
jHCce  breaking  off  with  “There,  that’s  it,”  as  much  as  to  say,  “You 
may  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you  please”  ’.  On  the  whole,  they 
seem  to  have  taken  it.  Jones,  the  only  regular  consultant,  was 
of  a  satisfactorily  passive  temperament,  had  uncertain  taste 
(he  wrote  to  Kipling  especially  to  express  fulsome  admiration 
for  the  ‘Recessional’),  and  must  have  had  passages  like  the 
following  read  to  him  without  raising  effective  protest: 

The  banners  seemed  quite  full  of  ease. 

That  over  the  turret-roofs  hung  down; 

The  battlements  could  get  no  frown 
From  the  flower-moulded  cornices  . . . 

Bring  up  the  men  from  the  south  gate 
To  help  me  if  I  fall  or  win. 

For  even  if  I  beat,  their  hate 
Will  grow  to  more  than  this  mere  grin. 
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Apart  from  the  use  of  ‘beat’  as  a  bottom-of-the-barrel  synonym 
for  ‘win’,  it  is  worth  noting  that  ‘their’  refers  not  to  ‘the  men 
from  the  south  gate’,  but  to  a  previous  antecedent.  The  in¬ 
capacity  shown  in  both  extracts  is  grounded  in  a  concern  not  to 
communicate  but  merely  to  write.  Morris  was  indifferent  to  the 
fate  both  of  his  manuscripts  and  of  his  published  books;  it  wai 
‘work’,  the  act  of  writing,  that  his  nature  demanded;  he  wrote 
(as  he  did  everything  else)  with  enormous  speed  and  energy, 
and  when  a  poem  was  finished  was  miserable  until  another  was 
begun.  The  demand  for  ‘work’  was  too  easily  satisfied;  Morris 
sacrificed  the  arduous  and  irritating  task  of  communication  to 
the  unmixed  pleasure  of  putting  words  down.  No  poet  was 
more  open  to  the  temptations  afforded  by  ownership  of  a  private 
press,  the  temptations  not  to  waste  time  correcting,  or  consult¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  others,  when  the  type  was  all  waiting  to  be 
set  up.  He  once  said,  and  his  practice  bears  it  out,  that  for  him 
p)oetry  was  ‘very  easy  to  write’,  to  which  ‘easy  writing’s  damned 
hard  reading’  is  the  correct  answer. 

Swinburne’s  readings  of  his  own  work  approached  even  more 
closely  than  Morris’s  to  the  nature  of  turns.  For  twenty-five 
years  these  followed  the  same  pattern:  Swinburne’s  entry  to  his 
audience  of  the  moment  would  be  made  in  a  state  of  high  excit^ 
ment,  and  he  would  be  carrying  in  his  hand  or  in  his  head  a  new 
poem  or  extract  only  a  few  hours  old.  The  excitement  would 
continue  to  be  visible  in  nervous  tremors  of  the  shoulders  and 
arms  and,  sometimes,  in  a  repeated  descent  and  ascent  b^ 
tween  a  sofa  or  chair  and  the  floor.  The  spectators  included  at 
different  times  John  Nichol’s  ‘Old  Mortality’  group  at  Oxford, 
Morris,  Jones  and  their  Exeter- Pembroke  coterie,  and  later  thdr 
wives,  the  Rossettis  and  their  circle,  including  Ruskin,  and  tht 
guests  at  Monckton  Milnes’s  soirees.  Nothing  suggests  that 
comment  was  wanted,  asked  for,  offered  or  heeded  at  any  of 
these  widely-varying  auditions;  everything  suggests  that  it  was 
not.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Victorian  bardolatry,  so  import¬ 
ant  in  this  connexion,  was  inimical  to  anything  of  that  kind. 

In  1879,  when  Swinburne  set  up  house  with  Watts  at  Putnq, 
the  audience  was  reduced  to  one  resident  member,  who  after  a 
time  succeeded  in  substituting  readings  of  Dickens  for  readings 
of  new  Swinburne.  Finally,  in  the  ’80s,  Swinburne  is  found 
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reading  his  poems  to  the  old  miller  who  was  putting  him  and 
Watts  up  during  a  summer  holiday  at  Overstrand.  Clara  Watts- 
Dunton  was  amused  enough  to  investigate: 

.  I  think  he  liked  reading  to  me,’  proudly  remarked  the 
old  man  with  a  very  wise  shake  of  the  head.  Such  a  con¬ 
fession  inwardly  entertained  me,  for  it  fully  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  Swinburne  so  fully  appreciated  an  audience 
that  he  felt  lost  without  one. 

It  seems  that  any  conscious  person  would  do. 

The  analogy  with  Morris  becomes  closer  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  Swinburne  read  his  first  poems  to  the  evidently 
charming  and  talented  Lady  Trevelyan  (wife  of  the  naturalist 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan),  and  obtained  from  her  much  the  same 
reassurance  and  encouragement  as  Morris  looked  for  from  his 
Oxford  set.  Thereafter  the  pattern  of  furious  work  and  deter¬ 
mined  readings  of  it  is  set,  and  remains  similar  for  the  next 
thirty  years  or  so.  Swinburne’s  speed  of  composition  recalls 
Morris’s:  700  lines  of  Jason  in  a  day,  1 7  pages  of  Atdanta  in  two 
afternoons.  A  more  significant  parallel,  suggesting  how  little 
the  readings  of  new  work  were  tests  of  audience-reaction,  is  that 
Swinburne  habitually  sent  his  original  draft  straight  to  the 
printer;  Morris,  as  noted,  actually  became  a  printer.  If  the 
writing  of  poetry  was,  to  Morris,  a  form  of  ‘work’  conducted  in 
isolation,  for  Swinburne  it  was  the  excercise  of  a  power  similarly 
unrelated  to  an  audience.  An  anecdote  of  the  later  ’70s  may  be 
of  interest  (Gosse,  Life,  p.  241): 

Of  ‘A  Ballade  of  Dreamland’  he  told  Miss  Alice  Bird  that, 
going  to  his  bedroom  early  one  night,  he  sat  down  to  write 
a  pi»cm  with  the  refrain  ‘Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird,’  but 
that  to  his  astonishment  and  disgust  the  words  would  not 
come.  In  the  morning,  when  he  awoke  with  rested  brain, 
he  wrote  the  ballade  off  without  a  halt. 

Twice  in  his  life,  however,  Swinburne  deviated  from  the 
pattern  of  work-plus-readings.  The  second  divergence  proved 
permanent  as  Watts,  though  declining  to  have  the  poems  read 
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out,  became  Swinburne’s  adviser  and  agent.  There  is  no  need 
to  insist  on  the  ineptitude  of  his  advice,  which  was  nearly 
always  moral  rather  than  poetical,  and  which  Swinburne  in¬ 
variably  took.  Results  of  his  more  purely  literary  influence  on 
Swinburne  were  the  vapid  childhood  poems,  the  late  ‘nature’ 
poems,  and  the  patriotic  verse.  Unless  this  or  that  poem  was 
deemed  ‘inadvisable’,  it  was  the  best,  ‘on  every  successive 
occasion’,  that  Swinburne  had  ever  written.  Is  the  poetical 
decay  at  Putney  to  be  wholly  explained  as  the  product  of  failing 
p>owers  and  personal  loneliness? 

To  revert  to  Swinburne’s  earlier  deviation  from  his  usual 
practice:  in  1870  he  decided,  for  the  only  time,  to  pass  a  forth¬ 
coming  book  ‘through  a  crucible  of  revision,  under  the  eyes  (rf 
one  of  two  friends’,  including  especially  the  Rossettis.  The 
book  was  Songs  before  Sunrise,  and  became  its  author’s  favourite. 
It  was  the  only  one  of  Swinburne’s  volumes  written  directly  for 
an  audience,  however  imperfectly  visualized:  Mazzini  and  the 
London  republican  faction.  If  the  poems  in  it  have  worn 
better  than  the  bulk  of  Swinburne’s  work,  its  provenance  may 
be  an  explanation. 

Some  earlier  Victorian  poets  had  implied  by  their  practice  an 
indifference  to  the  problem  of  communication,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  English  Decadence  was  under  way  that  it  was  openly 
repudiated.  A  significant  link  is  the  veneration  accorded  Morris, 
Swinburne  and  Meredith  by  the  poets  of  the  ’Nineties.  Officially 
sanctioned  by  Pater,  defined  and  amplified  by  Wilde,  the  idea 
that  the  true  artist  can  be  detected  first  of  all  by  his  intention  of 
working  ‘solely  for  his  own  pleasure’  would  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  average  Bodley  Head  poet,  whose  work  can  now  be  seen, 
in  its  dated  posturing,  to  have  followed  out  its  author’s  intention 
in  a  more  thorough  sense  than  he  would  presumably  have  liked. 
Except  in  the  short  run,  only  those  who  write  for  an  audience 
will  reach  one. 

Though  the  findings  of  this  article  have  obvious  critical 
implications,  these  have  been  intentionally  left,  for  the  most 
part,  as  implications.  Their  application  was  felt  to  fall  outside 
its  scope,  though  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  developed  in  a 
fuller  study  of  the  communication  problem.  The  precision  of  a 
good  deal  of  Rossetti’s  verse,  even  at  its  most  orotund  and 
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marmoreal;  the  directness  of  Hopkins,  together  with  his 
occasional  ‘singular’  quality  and  his  later  poetical  sterility;  the 
quietness  of  tone  in  Christina  Rossetti’s  verse;  the  ineptitude  in 
expression  that  was  liable  to  afflict  Thomson;  the  resolute 
obscurity  of  Meredith;  Morris’s  lack  of  concern  with  finish; 
Swinburne’s  prolixity;  the  evaporation  of  appeal  from  the 
poetry  of  the  ’nineties;  all  these  things  certainly  seem  to  be 
traceable  in  part,  sometimes  in  large  part,  to  the  attitudes  to 
communication  taken  up  by  those  concerned,  and/or  to  their 
success,  or  lack  of  it,  in  finding  a  small  inner  audience  suited 
to  its  function.  If  even  a  slight  general  connexion  could  be 
established  between  absence  of  concern  to  communicate  and 
inability  to  produce  work  of  lasting  interest  and  value,  perhaps 
the  modem  practitioners  of  a  chap-fallen  Romanticism  may 
give  up  exhibiting  themselves  before  their  readers  and  at  last 
set  about  telling  them  something. 
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The  Ververs 

JOSEPH  J.  FIREBAUGH 

SINCE  Henry  James’s  masterpiece,  The  Golden  Bowl,  appeared 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  has  been  generally  misunderstood. 
Recently,  there  had  been  some  indication  that  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  might  make  the  novel  more  perspicuous.  Mr. 
Marius  Bewley,  in  Scrutiny,  pointed  out  its  unquestionable  root 
in  pragmatic  thought.  But  Mr.  Bewley’s  lack  of  sympathy  for 
pragmatism  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  good  use  of  his 
insight,  and,  as  a  result,  he  continues  the  faulty  interpretations 
of  earlier  critics.  Nor  does  Mr.  R.  P.  Blackmur’s  introduction 
to  the  new  Grove  Press  edition  remedy  the  matter.  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  novel  again. 

Most  of  the  previous  interpretations  of  The  Golden  Bowl  arc 
erroneous  simply  because  they  assume  that  Maggie  Verver 
and  her  father  command  the  sympathy  of  their  creator.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  novel  has  been  misunderstood.  It  seems 
evident  to  this  reader  that  Henry  James’s  attitude  towards  Adam 
and  Maggie  Verver  was  sufficiently  unsympathetic  to  pre¬ 
destine  to  failure  any  reading  that  sees  Maggie  as  in  any  con¬ 
ventional  sense  a  heroine,  or  Adam  Verver  as  in  any  degree  an 
admirable  person.  Those  who  have  not  been  misled  by  the 
usual  desire  of  the  novel-reader  to  identify  himself  with  some¬ 
one  in  the  book,  have  been  misled  by  a  false  conception  of  what 
James  was  about. 

Some  critics  have  sensed  James’s  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
Ververs,  but  have  been  unable  to  comprehend  it.  They  have 
felt  the  novel  better  than  they  have  understood  it.  Mr.  Bewley, 
for  example,  writing  of  the  image  of  the  cage,  in  which  Maggie 
sees  Charlotte  as  trying  desperately  to  escape  the  cage  which 
Maggie  is  constructing  for  her,  says:  ‘James  is  aware  of  the 
implications  .  .  .,  but  his  attempt  to  explain  them  away  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  enough  to  leave  Maggie  a  pretty  poor  version  of  a 
charming,  harmless  heroine.’  The  assumption  that  James 
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wanted  Maggie  to  be  merely  a  charming  and  harmless  heroine 
seems  to  me  unjustified  by  the  facts. 

The  late  F.  O.  Matthiessen  wrote:  ‘The  odd  thing  is  that 
James  seems  to  take  Mr.  Verver  at  his  own  estimate.’  It  would 
indeed  be  odd  if  James  did  that;  for  the  whole  book,  as  I  read 
it,  proves  that  James  regarded  Adam  Verver  as  cold,  inhuman 
and  inadequate.  Mr.  F.  R.  Lea  vis  writes: 

Actually,  if  our  sympathies  are  anywhere  they  are  with 
Charlotte  and  (a  little)  the  Prince,  who  represent  what, 
against  the  general  moral  background  of  the  book,  can 
only  strike  us  as  decent  passion;  in  a  stale,  sickly  and 
oppressive  atmosphere  they  represent  life. 

)fhis  f 

tions  i  If  our  sympathies  are  to  any  extent  with  Charlotte  and  the 
ction  I  Prince  that  is  because  James  wanted  them  to  be;  if  James  made 
eenu  I  a  mistake  in  a  matter  as  basic  to  the  novel  as  this,  he  is  hardly 
I  the  master  his  critics  concede  him  to  have  been.  If  the  ‘general 
i  arc  I  moral  background  of  the  book’  is  offensive  to  readers  as  sensi- 
erver  I  tive  as  Mr.  Leavis,  that  is  because  James  wanted  them  to  be 
Jmall  I  offended  by  it. 

ieenu  I  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Blackmur  says  that  Maggie  is  ‘in 
tdam  I  intention  rather  like  Beatrice  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  Lady  of 
pre-  I  Theology,  and  suffers  the  pangs  of  the  highest  human  love.* 
con-  I  And  he  speaks  of ‘the  presidency  of  her  goodness,  the  sovereignty 
ee  an  I  of  her  love,  and  the  tyranny  of  her  conscience.’  The  tyranny 
y  the  I  is  certainly  there,  but  as  to  her  love  and  goodness  one  must 
some-  I  demur.  Mr.  Blackmur  uses  two  accurate  words  —  ‘tyranny’ 
“what  1  and  ‘sovereignty’  —  and  one  inaccurate  one  —  ‘presidency’. 

I  But  he  misapplies  them.  Maggie  is  an  all  but  unmitigated 
:h  the  |  tyrant,  and  such  abstract  nouns  as  love,  goodness  and  con- 
have  I  idence  serve  only  to  confuse  the  facts  of  her  case.  If  she  is  a 
:wley,  I  ‘Lady  of  Theology’  she  is  so  in  quite  a  different  way  than  Mr. 
[aggie  I  Blackmur  means:  Henry  James  simply  was  not  a  religious  man. 
which  I  The  facts  about  Maggie  are  clear  enough.  Her  primary 
of  the  I  devotion  throughout  the  novel  is  to  her  father.  Even  when  it 
is  un-  I  becomes  a  question  of  holding  her  husband,  she  wishes  to  do  it 
n  of  a  I  in  such  a  way  that  her  father  will  not  become  aware  of  the  facts 
James  I  of  his  situation  or  of  hers.  She  is  very  like  her  father  in  many 
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Persian  carpets,  say,  and  new  human  acquisitions.’  Charlotte 
will  be  of  help  with  his  daughter.  She  will  round  out  his  col¬ 
lection.  She  will,  like  Maggie  and  the  Prince,  defer  to  him  and 
idolize  him,  as  if  he  were  some  Oriental  potentate:  ‘she  was 
mistress  in  an  equal  degree  of  the  regulated,  the  developed  art 
of  placing  him  high  in  the  scale  of  importance.’  (Significantly, 
the  name  of  the  Ververs’  great  English  country  estate  is  Fawns.) 

Adam  Verver  wants  deference  rather  than  love.  During  the 
proposal  scene,  Charlotte  tries,  as  delicately  as  she  can,  to  get 
some  acknowledgment  of  love  from  him.  None  is  forthcoming. 
Her  ‘I  do  think,  you  know,  you  must  rather  “like”  me’  brings 
from  him  only  a  ‘Thank  you’.  Passion  is  not  a  constituent  of  his 
nature:  ‘he  was,  as  a  taster  of  life,  economically  constructed’. 
His  only  passion,  besides  that  of  ownership,  is  ‘the  passion  of 
perfection  at  any  price’,  both  in  the  assemblage  of  artifacts  and 
in  the  ideal  construction  of  his  life.  As  Fanny  Assingham  puts 
it,  he  is  ‘an  incredible  little  idealist’. 

Adam  Verver’s  first  appearance  in  the  novel  is  a  retreat  to  the 
billiard-room,  from  an  importunate  guest  who,  he  fears,  will 
want  him  to  marry  her.  The  scene  itself,  the  retreat  and  the 
pursuit,  is  high  comedy,  as  Adam’s  personal  discomfiture 
itruggles  with  his  amiability,  his  consideration  for  others.  That 
Adam  Verver  is  anything  but  amiable  except  in  his  and 
Maggie’s  view,  that  James  intended  the  most  biting  irony,  we 
Icam  as  the  novel  proceeds. 

Even  the  passion  of  art  leaves  Adam  Verver’s  emotions 
relatively  unscathed:  ‘despite  the  general  tendency  of  the 
“devouring  element”  to  spread,  the  rest  of  his  spiritual  furni¬ 
ture,  modest,  scattered  and  tended  with  unconscious  care, 
escaped  the  consumption  that  in  so  many  cases  proceeds  from 
the  undue  keeping-up  of  profane  altar-fires.  Adam  Verver 
had  in  other  words  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  senses,  to  the  end  of 
his  own  little  book,  without  having  for  a  day  raised  the  smallest 
scandal  in  his  economy  at  large.’  His  view  of  art  is  autotelic, 
absolutist.  He  has  a  taste  so  fine  that  no  mere  human  passion 
can  violate  it.  Even  Maggie’s  gifts  to  him,  which,  because  they 
express  emotion,  he  believes  must  inevitably  be  inferior  things, 
he  places  in  a  glass  case  apart  from  his  collection;  and  Maggie 
agrees  that  he  should  do  so.  He  is  like  some  contemporary 
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literary  theorist,  pontifically  separating  art  and  passion.  He 
has  lived  so  much  in  his  world  of  perfect  forms  that  he  prefen 
not  to  expose  himself  to  the  contents  of  other  houses  than 
Fawns: 

the  legend  had  grown  up  that  he  couldn’t  bear,  with  the 
height  of  his  standards  and  the  tone  of  the  company,  in  the 
way  of  sofas  and  cabinets,  habitually  kept  by  him,  the 
irritation  and  depression  to  which  promiscuous  visiting 
even  at  pompous  houses  had  been  found  to  expose  him. 

The  legend  is  in  accord  with  his  personality  as  we  know  it 
Perfection  at  any  price  is  what  he  wants.  Adam  Verver  is 
the  unimpassioned  absolutist. 

His  daughter  Maggie  is  just  as  much  an  absolutist,  but  she 
has  more  passion  than  her  father.  She  too  desires  ‘perfection’, 
but  she  is  more  willing  than  he  to  descend  from  the  world  (rf 
ideal  forms  to  find  it  and  preserve  it.  Life  terrifies  this  Machia¬ 
vellian  creature  not  at  all.  She  manipulates  it  to  her  purposes. 

Maggie’s  original  idea  is  sufficiently  appalling  —  to  marry 
her  father  to  her  best  friend.  Her  attachment  to  her  father  is 
concealed  from  her  own  consciousness  by  a  tissue  of  little 
niceties  —  by  a  high  consideration  for  others  which  is  com¬ 
parable  to  Adam  Verver’s  amiability.  But  these  niceties  do 
not  conceal  from  the  reflective  reader  that  she  does  all  she  can 
short  of  actual  incest  to  keep  her  father  for  herself.  Marrying 
him  to  Charlotte  is  a  symbolic  incest.  She  is  innocent  of  this 
fact,  just  as  she  is  innocent  of  almost  everything  during  the 
first  half  of  the  novel.  Indeed  the  first  volume  might  well  be 
called  ‘Innocence’,  the  second  ‘Knowledge’.  She  has  not 
known  of  the  previous  relations  of  Charlotte  and  the  Prince. 
All  she  knows  of  is  her  desire  for  the  right.  But,  as  the  per¬ 
ceptive  Fanny  Assingham  sums  up  matters: 

‘Before  she  knew  it . . .  her  little  scruples  and  lucidities, 
which  were  really  so  divinely  blind  —  her  feverish  little 
sense  of  justice,  as  I  say,  had  brought  the  two  othen 
together  as  her  grossest  misconduct  couldn’t  have  done.’ 

The  Prince  sees  both  Maggie  and  her  father  as  ‘constitutionally 
inaccessible’  to  knowledge.  This  is  surely  true  of  Mr.  Verver, 
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and  of  Maggie  during  the  early  half  of  the  novel.  When  Maggie 
does  finally  attain  knowledge,  she  uses  it  with  all  the  passion 
of  abused  innocence,  with  all  the  ruthlessness  of  the  moralist 
who  never  doubts  his  vision  of  righteousness. 

Maggie’s  sense  of  righteousness  leads  her  to  the  most  selfish 
and  cruel  sort  of  conduct.  Absolute  right  is  very  close  to 
absolute  wrong.  As  she  herself  admits  to  her  father,  she  is 
selfish:  ‘I’m  at  this  very  moment  frozen  stiff  with  selfishness.’ 
She  is  so  selfish  that  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  father  — 
treating  him  as  if  he  were  some  doll: 

The  only  way  to  sacrifice  him  would  be  to  do  so  without 
his  dreaming  what  it  might  be  for.  She  kissed  him,  she 
arranged  his  cravat,  she  guided  him  out,  she  held  his  arm, 
not  to  be  led,  but  to  lead  him,  and  taking  it  to  her  by  much 
the  same  intimate  pressure  she  had  used  when  a  little 
girl,  to  mark  the  inseparability  of  her  doll  —  she  did  all 
these  things  so  that  he  should  sufficiently  fail  to  dream  of 
what  they  might  be  for. 

Valuing  knowledge  for  herself,  she  denies  it  to  her  father,  and 
until  she  is  ready,  she  doesn’t  impart  it  to  her  husband  either. 
‘Find  out  for  yourself,’  she  tells  the  Prince  at  the  end  of  a 
crucial  scene.  This  may  be  no  more  than  right  for  an  errant 
husband;  but  it  is  an  innocent  and  abused  father  whom  she 
carefully  protects  from  knowledge. 

Maggie  Verver’s  absolutism  appears  in  the  exchange  with 
Fanny  Assingham: 

(  ‘I  can  bear  anything.’ 

‘Oh,  “bear”!’  Mrs.  Assingham  fluted. 

‘For  love,’  said  the  Princess. 

Fanny  hesitated.  ‘Of  your  father?’ 

‘For  love,’  Maggie  repeated. 

>1  It  kept  her  friend  watching.  ‘Of  your  husband?’ 

*  ‘For  love,’  Maggie  said  again. 

[j 

So  abstract  a  love  is  hard  to  conceive.  F.  O.  Matthiessen 
thought  that  ‘James  means  to  convey  thus  the  rare  inclusiveness 
^  of  her  generosity’,  but  observed  ^at  ‘the  reader’s  mind  is 
t)  likely  to  be  crossed  also  by  a  less  pleasant  aspect,  by  something 
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slightly  sickening  in  this  wide-open  declaration  of  being  in  love  [ 
with  love,  without  discrimination  between  kinds’.  James’i 
point  rather  seems  to  be  that  all-inclusive  Love  is  no  love  at  all.  j 
Maggie  is  a  heartless  Machiavellian  absolutist,  willing  to 
compromise  with  her  absolutes  to  gain  her  selfish  ends,  willing  ' 
to  build  a  false  world  of  appearances  to  conceal  the  truth  about  ; 
her  life,  interested  primarily  in  maintenance  of  ownership.  ' 
Hers  is  a  ‘hard  little  passion’. 

Priggishness  was  something  none  of  the  Jameses  could 
tolerate.  There  is  record  of  considerable  family  dislike  for  L 
self-righteousness.  But  one  needs  scarcely  to  know  this  fact  l 
to  be  able  to  tell,  from  the  novel,  that  James  does  not  admire  “ 
the  quality  in  Maggie.  And  Maggie  is  indubitably  a  prig.  She  | 
speaks  with  some  complacency  of  the  Prince’s  and  Charlotte’s  ^ 
loss  of  each  other,  and  sadly  of  her  own  ‘loss’  of  her  father.  F 

‘Oh  yes,’  Maggie  quite  lucidly  declared,  ‘lost  to  each  I 
other  really  much  more  than  Amerigo  and  Charlotte  are;  j 
since  for  them  it’s  just,  it’s  right,  it’s  deserved,  while  for 
us  it’s  only  sad  and  strange  and  not  caused  by  our  fault.’  1 

The  goodness,  the  conscience,  the  love  which  Mr.  Blackmur 
sees  in  Maggie’s  character  are  hardly  apparent  here.  Neither  is  1 
Christian  humility.  She  is  convinced  of  her  own  righteousness  i 
and  of  the  sin  of  others:  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  mea  culpa  in 
Maggie’s  character. 

Intelligence,  not  passion,  is  Maggie’s  way;  and  through  that 
way  she  asserts  ownership,  power,  control,  and,  above  all,  the 
preserved  appearance.  She  vindicates  herself,  her  view  of  ^ 
the  right,  by  her  intelligent  manoeuvring  of  others.  She  would  i 
perhaps  agree  with  the  spirit  of  Fanny  Assingham’s  rhetorical  [ 
question,  ‘what  is  morality  but  high  intelligence?’  But  that  is 
not  to  say  that  James  does  —  if  intelligence  is  to  be  taken  as  ! 
excluding  passion.  He  seems  instead  to  stand  appalled  at  the  i 
sacrifice  Maggie  is  willing  to  make  for  her  hard  morality.  I 
Beside  it,  the  immoralities  of  the  passional  life  seem  nearly  I 
sacred.  Once,  with  brief  insight,  as  she  watches  her  intimate  I 
playing  cards  together,  she  senses  that  she  menaces  thdr  1 
happiness.  But  her  Machiavellian  scheming  continues;  sht  | 
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rejects  passion  as  a  way,  because  she  sees  that  it  will  not 
enable  her  to  impose  her  will  upon  those  about  her. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  Maggie  is  feminine  and  not  without 
charm.  She  could  not  otherwise  have  succeeded.  The  extent 
to  which  she  knows  peission  is  the  extent  to  which,  occasionally, 
she  feels  pity  for  others.  But  she  quickly  represses  her  pity  in 
favour  of  her  morality  and  her  sense  of  possession. 

The  image  of  the  cage  shows  the  tyranny  of  her  attitude 
towards  Charlotte.  So  does  the  image  of  the  ‘long  silken  halter’ 
by  which  Maggie  visualizes,  in  the  last  pages  of  the  novel,  her 
father’s  quiet  exertion  of  power  over  Charlotte.  She  sees  her 
father  and  Charlotte  showing  to  visitors  the  great  collection  at 
Fawns: 

Charlotte  hung  behind  with  emphasized  attention;  she 
stopped  when  her  husband  stopped,  but  at  a  distance  of  a 
case  or  two,  or  of  whatever  other  succession  of  objects; 
and  the  likeness  of  her  connection  wouldn’t  have  been 
wrongly  figured  if  he  had  been  thought  of  as  holding  in 
one  of  his  pocketed  hands  the  end  of  a  long  silken  halter 
looped  round  her  beautiful  neck.  He  didn’t  twitch  it,  yet 
it  was  there;  he  didn’t  drag  her,  but  she  came. 

Later,  in  London,  Maggie  ‘felt  him  still  simply  weave  his  web 
and  play  out  his  long  fine  cord,  knew  herself  in  presence  of  this 
tacit  process  very  much  as  she  had  known  herself  at  Fawns’. 
Matthiessen  wrote  that  ‘what  James  seems  to  want  to  keep 
uppermost  through  it  [the  image]  is  the  unobtrusive  smooth¬ 
ness  of  his  “dear  man’s”  dealings.  But  James’s  neglect  of  the 
cruelty  in  such  a  cord,  silken  though  it  be,  is  nothing  short  of 
obscene’.  But  the  image  is  Maggie’s,  and  Maggie,  besides 
having  great  admiration  for  her  father,  possesses  more  than  a 
little  of  his  cruelty;  and  James  is  not  unaware  of  the  cruelty: 
m  the  second  of  the  passages  quoted  above  Maggie  sees  Adam 
Verver  almost  as  a  spider,  weaving  his  web  and  playing  out  his 
cord.  It  is  Maggie  and  her  father  who  are  obscenely  cruel  — 
not  James. 

It  is  true  that  Maggie  feels  a  certain  compassion  for  Char¬ 
lotte,  but  it  is  the  compassion  of  a  righteous  deity  rather  than 
of  a  fellow-mortal.  Charlotte  becomes,  at  Fawns,  a  sort  of 
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unwilling  priestess  of  Verver’s  religion  of  artistic  perfection; 
James  uses  religious  imagery  to  describe  her  conducted  tour 
through  Fawns: 

Her  words,  addressed  to  the  largest  publicity,  rang  for 
some  minutes  through  the  place,  every  one  as  quiet  to 
listen  as  if  it  had  been  a  church  ablaze  with  tapers  and  she 
were  taking  her  part  in  some  hymn  of  praise. 

Charlotte  has  become  a  priestess  of  the  absolute. 

Maggie  meanwhile  at  the  window  knew  the  strangest 
thing  to  be  happening:  she  had  suddenly  turned  to  crying, 
or  was  at  least  on  the  point  of  it  —  the  lighted  square 
before  her  all  blurred  and  dim.  The  high  voice  went  on; 
its  quaver  was  doubtless  for  conscious  ears  only,  but  there 
were  verily  thirty  seconds  during  which  it  sounded,  for 
our  young  woman,  like  the  shriek  of  a  soul  in  pain. 

The  lighted  square  —  that  is  to  say,  Maggie’s  rigid  view  of 
absolute  right  —  becomes  for  a  moment  blurred  and  dim  as  she 
succumbs  momentarily  to  pity.  But  her  view  of  the  right  wins. 
If  this  scene  does  not  show  James  compassionate  for  the 
tortured  soul,  and  condemning  the  torturer,  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  make  of  it. 

If  it  still  be  doubted  that  James  was  condemning  authori¬ 
tarian  treatment  of  the  sinful,  the  last  scene  of  the  novel  must 
be  cited  —  the  scene  in  which  Adam  and  Charlotte  come  to  tea 
with  Maggie  and  the  Prince  at  their  London  home.  Of  Char¬ 
lotte,  Maggie  observes: 

The  shade  of  the  official,  in  her  beauty  and  security,  never 
for  a  moment  dropped;  it  was  a  cool  high  refuge,  the  deep 
arched  recess  of  some  coloured  and  gilded  image,  in  which 
she  smiled  and  waited,  drank  her  tea,  referred  to  her 
husband  and  remembered  her  mission. 

All  Charlotte’s  wonderful  possibilities  are  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  service  of  an  ideal  of  perfect  and  absolute  beauty. 
Charlotte  with  her  great  power  for  passion  is  to  suffer  the 
induration  of  being  moulded  into  a  gilded  image  in  the  temple 
of  pure  art.  Organic  woman  is  to  become  inorganic  image. 
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William  James  was  to  write:  ‘Remember  that  one  of  our 
troubles  with  . .  .  [the  static  timeless  perfect  absolute]  was  its 
essential  foreignness  and  mostrosity  —  there  really  was  no 
other  word  for  it  than  that.’  There  is  really  no  other  word  for 
the  absolutists  Adam  and  Maggie  Verver. 


Their  eyes  moved  together  from  piece  to  piece,  taking  in 
the  whole  nobleness  —  quite  as  if  for  him  [Verver]  to 
measure  the  wisdom  of  old  ideas.  The  two  noble  persons 
seated  in  conversation  at  tea  fell  thus  into  the  splendid 
effect  and  the  general  harmony:  Mrs.  Verver  and  the 
Prince  fairly  ‘placed’  themselves,  however  unwittingly,  as 
high  expressions  of  the  kind  of  human  furniture  required 
aesthetically  by  such  a  scene.  The  fusion  of  their  presences 
with  the  decorative  elements,  their  contribution  to  the 
triumph  of  selection,  was  complete  and  admirable; 
though  to  a  lingering  view,  a  view  more  penetrating  than 
the  occasion  really  demanded,  they  also  might  have 
figured  as  concrete  attestations  of  a  rare  power  of  purchase. 

Beings  such  as  these,  who  can  assert  their  power  and  their 
wealth  over  fellow  sinning  mortals  —  these  are  the  persons 
some  critics  invite  us  to  identify  with  Christian  virtues. 

Maggie  wins  her  husband’s  love,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  she  wins  ours.  With  his  background  of  old-world  chican¬ 
ery,  the  Prince  Amerigo  is  lost  in  admiration  of  her  becoming 
‘a  mistress  of  shades’.  He  admires,  that  is,  her  machinations  in 
wpport  of  self-interest.  In  abandoning  her  innocence,  Maggie 
has  become  monstrous;  coming  to  knowledge  late,  she  uses  it 
for  purely  selfish  purposes  —  for  ownership  and  for  power, 
for  the  preservation  of  a  preconceived  idea.  Thus  she  wins  the 
love  of  a  man  who  can  understand  these  qualities;  truly,  the 
;  two  are  well-matched.  The  Prince  admires  and  allies  himself 
j  with  a  new  authoritarianism,  which  has  the  wealth  and  the 
intellectual  capacity  to  make  its  way  prevail.  Coming  to  love 
the  new  and  worldly  Maggie,  he  fulfills  his  needs  by  entering 
the  realm  of  domination  by  the  power  of  wealth  wedded  to 
political  skill;  he  is  the  old  aristocracy  owned  by  the  cartelized 
totalitarian  state.  If  it  seems  going  too  far  to  identify  Maggie 
with  such  a  politico-economic  monster,  let  it  be  noted  that  her 
BB 
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mancBuvring  and  the  sources  of  her  power  are  not  very  different 
from  those  of  the  most  devious  international  plotters;  the  sub* 
ject-matter  is  the  only  difference.  James  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  these  possible  extensions  of  his  meaning;  but  he  was 
aware  enough  of  the  changing  value-structure  to  be  horrified 
by  a  repudiation  of  passion  in  favour  of  an  authoritarian 
aesthetic  absolute  such  as  Adam  Verver’s  and  a  legalistic 
moral  one  such  as  Maggie’s.  As  always,  James  is  here  a  novelist 
of  passion,  protesting  against  the  crushing  of  human  emotion 
by  a  harsh  absolutist  hand.  If  passion  has  its  horrors  — as 
James  would  be  the  last  to  deny  —  so  has  intellect.  If  Charlotte 
and  the  Prince  show  the  former,  Maggie  shows  the  latter. 
And  Adam  Verver  shows  the  sheer  horror  of  holding  aloof 
from  both  passion  and  intellect,  and  living  the  pale  spectral 
life  of  absolute  form.  Art  merely  as  art  —  divorced  from  life  - 
seldom  comes  out  so  badly,  even  in  the  essays  of  those  who 
attack  James  as  an  aesthete. 

The  Golden  Bowl  is  a  gigantic  horrified  protest  against  the 
manoeuvring  of  appearances  to  favour  a  priori  concepts  of 
the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful;  against  the  use  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  preserve  a  specious  appearance  of  innocence.  Thus  it 
attacks  the  gentility  of  James’s  era.  But  it  does  more:  it 
attacks  the  effort  to  maintain  an  absolute  in  theory  and  in 
appearance  long  after  the  absolute  has  been  abandoned  in 
practice.  It  is  more  than  social  criticism:  it  is  criticism  of  the 
very  basis  on  which  the  notion  of  the  absolute  stands.  Ai 
William  James  was  to  put  it,  we  ‘must  always  apprehend  the 
absolute  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  being’.  The  terrifyingly  foreign 
quality  of  those  absolutists,  Maggie  and  Adam  Verver,  is  so 
great  as  to  cause  amazement  at  the  admiration  they  have  so 
long  evoked.  That  they  have  done  so  only  proves,  to  quote 
W’illiam  James  again,  that  ‘The  mood  of  admiration  is  natural 
to  rationalists.’  A  less  rationalistic  criticism  might  have  been 
able  to  see  the  Ververs  for  what  they  are. 
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Dylan  Thomas’s  Poetry 

R.  jV.  MAUD 

WE  are  not  yet  acclimatized  to  Dylan  Thomas’s  poetry.  Much 
more  knowledge  of  his  poetic  technique  will  be  required  before 
his  work  can  be  justly  appreciated.  The  following  is  an  attempt 
to  describe  various  characteristics  of  Thomas’s  method,  leading 
into  a  discussion  of  the  imagery  and  meaning  of  the  poems  after 
preliminary  attention  to  poetic  form  and  effects. 

I 

The  basic  unit  of  Dylan  Thomas’s  poetry  is  the  short  rhetoric¬ 
ally  coherent  phrase,  i.e.  one  that  will  be  read  or  spoken  as  a 
unit  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  functional  part  of  a  sentence; 
and  the  stop  and  flow  of  the  poetry  proceeds  according  to  the 
disposition  of  these  varying  units  within  the  stanza.  Each  unit 
has  a  pronounced  rhythm  of  its  own,  determined  of  course  by 
the  wording;  but  invariably  in  Thomas  the  rhythmical  stresses 
fall  where  they  would  naturally  be  heard  in  persuasive  speech. 

Thomas  seems  always  to  have  sought  the  discipline  of  a 
more-or-less  demanding  verse  form.  He  has  a  villanelle  and 
several  sonnets;  but  much  more  often  he  creates  his  own  stan- 
zaic  pattern  from  poem  to  poem,  adhering  to  a  particular  line- 
length  and  near-rhyme  scheme  within  each  poem,  but  rarely 
using  any  form  more  than  once.  For  example,  the  first  poem  of 
Thomas’s  collected  poems  begins: 

I  see  the  boys  of  summer  in  their  ruin 
Lay  the  gold  tithings  barren. 

Setting  no  store  by  harvest,  freeze  the  soils; 

There  in  their  heat  the  winter  floods 
Of  frozen  loves  they  fetch  their  girls. 

And  drown  the  cargoed  apples  in  their  tides. 


We  may  note  the  near-rhyme  scheme  (a  a  b  c  b  c)  and  the  line 
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lengths:  1 1,  7,  10,  8,  8  and  10  syllables  respectively.  There  are 
feminine  endings  (if  the  lines  can  be  thought  of  as  basically 
iambic)  to  lines  i  and  2,  and  a  stressed  first  syllable  to  lino 
2  and  4.  All  these  features  appear  (with  minute  exceptions)  in 
the  nine  identically  constructed  stanzas  which  compose  the 
poem.  Since  this  poem  is  but  typical,  no  further  illustration  ii 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  craftsmanship  which  went  into 
Thomas’s  poetry  —  and  which  has  to  be  brought  out  deliber¬ 
ately  in  this  way  because  a  normal  reading  easily  passes  over  it 
Rightly  the  structure  does  not  distract  us  in  reading;  yet  it  does 
not  fail  to  provide  the  reassuring  sensation  of  being  sustained  by 
a  controlling  hand. 

It  is  the  soundness  of  the  fundamental  make-up  of  Thomas’s 
verse  —  the  easily  flowing  line  within  a  usually  regular  form, 
and  the  word  accentuations  of  common  expressive  speech - 
which  urges  us  to  take  trouble  over  the  syntax,  which  is  often 
far  from  easy,  but  which,  viewed  rightly,  supplies  to  the  verse 
a  unique  vigour  and  charm. 

Attending  to  the  grammar  of  the  above  stanza  we  should  read 
the  first  two  lines  as  an  ‘I  see  X  do  something’  sentence,  the 
rightness  of  this  construction  becoming  apparent  in  the 
strengthening  of  appropriate  stresses  (especially  on  the  infinitive 
‘Lay’)  and  in  the  tightness  of  structure  which  legitimately 
allows  for  the  omission  of  small  connective  pronouns.  Line  3 
repeats  this  technique,  ‘freeze’  being  simply  parallel  to  ‘Lay’, 
while  ‘Setting  no  store  etc.’  is  an  adjectival  phrase  referring  to 
‘boys’  (understood  with  the  verb  ‘freeze’).  Such  series  of  verbs 
and  phrases  dependent  upon  a  subject  noun,  or  other  part  of 
speech,  given  earlier  in  the  poem  is  common  in  Thomas.  We 
are  made  to  hold  tightly  to  the  beginning  of  the  poem  as  we 
proceed  through  it. 

More  difficulty  appears  in  the  lines: 

There  in  their  heat  the  winter  floods 

Of  frozen  loves  they  fetch  their  girls. . . . 
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How  shall  we  read  ‘the  winter  floods  of  frozen  loves’?  Not  as  an 
appositive  phrase  —  because  it  cannot  be  other  than  the  object 
of  the  main  verb  ‘fetch’,  while  ‘girls’  is  dative.  Once  given  its 


3 


true  syntactical  value,  the  phrase  will  be  recited  not  with  the 

parenthetical  tone  of  an  appositive  but  with  an  extra  robustness. 

The  inversion  of  subject  and  object  is  not  uncommon  in  Thomas 

and  always  strengthening  in  this  way,  e.g.  (from  a  parallel 
place  in  the  same  p>oem) 

There,  in  his  night,  the  black-tongued  bells 
The  sleepy  man  of  winter  pulls. 

We  have  to  sustain  an  elevated  pitch  until  the  very  laist  word;  it 
i  is  as  if  there  were  a  muscular  spanning  support  within  the 
sentence. 

These  almost  Virgilian  dislocations  have  a  marked  effect 
I  upon  the  way  the  verse  reveals  its  meanings  as  well  as  upon  the 
I  movement.  In  addition,  the  complexities  of  syntax,  since  they 
i  are  almost  invariably  found  to  be  soluble  difficulties  and  not 
enigmas,  charge  the  poems  with  a  never  failing  source  of 
interest  for  our  analytic  energies,  and  supply,  the  poems  once 
[  known,  satisfactions  on  their  own  account. 

With  the  poems  in  Deaths  and  Entrances  there  seems  to  have 
^  begun  a  tendency  towards  a  more  intricate  stanzaic  form, 
j  along  with  a  certain  departure  from  earlier  practice  immed- 
\  lately  evident  for  example  in  the  first  lines  of  ‘A  Refusal  to 
!  Mourn. . 


Never  until  the  mankind  making 

Bird  beast  and  flower 

Fathering  and  all  humbling  darkness 

Tells  with  silence  the  last  light  breaking. . . . 
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‘A  Refusal  to  Mourn  . . we  have  our  rhetorical  unit  drawn 
across  three  lines  and  a  lack  of  punctuation  that  likewise  delayi 
the  impact  of  the  sense.  The  effect  is  quite  different  from 
Thomas’s  sense-determined  lines:  the  elements  of  the  rhetorical 
unit  are  no  longer  subordinate  to  its  over-all  coherency  and  are 
allowed  effects  of  their  own  far  beyond  the  simple  alliteration, 
assonance  and  other  customary  features  of  diction  that  en¬ 
hanced  the  earlier  verse  without  attracting  undue  attention. 
Now  the  line-break  and  lack  of  punctuation  force  us  to  attend 
to  the  sense  of  the  single  word,  or  the  small  group,  before  —  and, 
momentarily,  quite  apart  from  —  the  meaning  of  the  whole  to 
which  it  belongs.  This,  often  to  good  effect,  e.g.  by  having  to 
entertain  ‘mankind  making’  and  ‘flower’  as  the  stressed  words 
of  the  line-ends  in  the  above  passage,  both  carrying  the  idea  rf 
creation,  we  are  struck  the  more  forcibly  by  the  contrast  of  ‘all 
humbling  darkness’  and  are  thus  given  vividly  the  two  poles, 
genesis  and  doom,  by  the  time  the  complete  unit  of  meaning 
has  emerged.  In  another  passage  from  that  poem: 


And  I  must  enter  again  the  round 
Zion  of  the  water  bead  . . . 


the  adjective  ‘round’,  broken  from  its  noun,  receives  extra¬ 
ordinary  stress;  but  it  is  a  resourceful  word,  emphasizing  the 
shape  of  the  water-drop,  of  the  earth-grave,  of  the  life-cycle  and 
of  the  O  (zero)  which  is  our  end.  In  a  further  example  (from 
‘A  Winter’s  Tale’,  last  stanza): 


w 

...  he  was  brought  low, 

Burning  in  the  bride  bed  of  love,  in  the  whirl¬ 
pool  at  the  wanting  centre  ...  p 

ft 

‘whirlpool’  split  into  two  long-vowelled  words,  given  equal  u 
stress,  requires  a  unique  pronunciation  of  the  word  and  slows  i 
down  the  verse  while  intensifying  it.  It  also  supplies  in  the  5; 
most  striking  way  possible  the  image  required  by  the  context: 
not  a  maelstrom  of  the  sea,  but  a  pool-like  hollow  containing  a 
whirling  —  literally  of  snow,  with  the  connotations  of  sexual 
activity  and  solar  motion. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  many  valuable  effects  produced  by 
concentrating  the  attention  on  certain  words  as  the  poem  pro¬ 
ceeds  justifies  the  technique,  since  the  unit  of  grammatical 
sense  is  still  operative.  There  are,  however,  two  pitfalls.  One  is 
that  emphasis  on  the  splinter  element  may  come  too  near 
shattering  the  sense-flow.  It  is  difficult  to  present  any  example 
of  this  because  as  soon  as  the  attention  is  given  to  what  at  first 
seemed  awkward  the  coherency  is  strengthened  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  becomes  redundant.  The  second  possible  drawback  is 
the  temptation  towards  laxity.  No  matter  how  varied  the  line 
length,  there  is  really  no  challenge  in  a  stanza  if  the  poet  allows 
himself  to  break  lines  simply  when  their  syllabic  complement  is 
reached.  If  there  are  cases  of  this  in  Thomas,  the  adjective- 
noun  splitting  in  ‘A  Winter’s  Tale’  would  be  high  on  the  list; 
yet,  even  here,  the  emphasizing  of  both  adjective  and  noun 
does  make  us  see  more  and  might  well  have  its  justification  in 
the  final  effect.  Indeed  the  essence  of  the  whole  technique  of 
highly  varied  line-length,  broken  rhetorical  unit  and  minimum 
of  punctuation  is  to  increase  the  number  of  points  emphasized 
in  a  poem,  compelling  our  attention  upon  more  objects  and 
qualities  of  objects,  a  technique  as  appropriate  to  the  later, 
predominantly  descriptive  poems  as  the  tight  series  of  state¬ 
ments  were  to  the  early,  basically  expository  poems.  But  as  the 
new  freedom  allows  for  effects  unobtainable  in  the  early  poems, 
so  it  fails  to  achieve  their  remarkable  concentration  of  power. 
Dylan  Thomas  described  his  early  poems  as  ‘formally  waters 
tight  compartment (s)  of  words’;  to  designate  his  later  work  he 
would  probably  have  had  to  change  to  some  metaphor  from 
kinetics. 

What  is  important  to  remember,  however,  is  that  the  later 
poems  are  grounded  in  Thomas’s  personal  tradition  of  regard 
for  form,  that  they  are  not  a  precariously  maintained  imposition 
upon  chaos  but  a  blossoming  out  from  a  tighter  bud.  Also, 
Thomas’s  strict  attention  to  syntax  continues  till  the  end,  en¬ 
suring  a  resilient  stem  for  his  offshoots  of  language. 

II 

So  far  we  have  left  open  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Dylan 
Thomas’s  poems,  granted  their  extremely  skillful  construction. 
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It  is  I  supplying  tensions  which  it  is  part  of  the  excitement  of  reading 
the  j  to  undergo. 

cr’i  I  In  the  quoted  stanza  there  are  several  different  metaphors 
ob-  (the  boys  ‘lay  gold  tithings  barren’,  ‘fetch  winter  floods’, 
‘drown  cargoed  apples’,  etc.),  all,  in  spite  of  their  disparity, 
rds;  [  standing  for  the  same  effect  or  concept,  i.e.  the  nullification  of 
the  i  ripeness.  Just  as  we  found  the  unexpected  combinations  of 
I  words  obliged  us  to  take  the  images  on  both  descriptive  and 
metaphoric  planes,  the  succession  of  heterogeneous  meta¬ 
phors  requires  that  we  seek  the  full  meaning  in  the  symbolism 
intrinsic  to  all.  Almost  every  phrase  of  a  poem  will  exhibit  the 
interplay  between  the  descriptive,  metaphoric  and  conceptual 
levels  of  meaning,  ensuring  richness,  but  not  the  precision  of 
f  one  definite  meaning  —  necessarily  not,  because  to  isolate  a 
meaning  on  one  level  is  to  disregard  what  the  poem  is  saying  on 
all  three  together.  The  effort  of  the  imagination  involved  in 
our*  E  abstracting  the  concept  symbolized  by  the  particular  image  or 
thatf  metaphor  at  the  same  time  as  we  try  to  grasp  the  image  as  a 
1  the  concrete  representation  of  the  concept  is  perhaps  the  most 
‘the-  rewarding  experience  in  reading  these  p>oems. 

:h  to  f  Since  there  is  not,  at  least  in  the  earlier  poems,  a  continuous 
iring  thread  of  narrative,  the  poems  being  composed  of  statements, 
ningt  descriptive,  expository,  imperative,  formally  connected  merely 
ed  a|  by  the  impersonal  ‘I’  of  the  poet;  since,  also,  a  single  metaphor 
take  rarely  if  ever  spans  the  whole  of  a  poem,  there  being  usually  a 
only;  ‘dialectic’  of  metaphors;  the  conceptual  level  is  the  one  on 
itho  I  which  the  poems  achieve  unity.  It  is  only  by  considering  what 
ct  or  I  general  idea  the  words  symbolize  that  we  can  make  a  summary 
d  the  statement  of  the  meaning  of  a  p)oem  which  no  part  of  the  poem 
must  I  contradicts.  Thus,  on  what  might  be  called  a  mythological 
usual  plane,  ‘the  boys  of  summer’  are  a  species  of  enfants  terribles;  they 
emo  are  self-confessed  ‘deniers’,  gainsayers,  cosmic  Cupids,  breaking 
i  will  ■  down  in  summer,  building  in  winter:  being  ‘of  summer’,  they 
,  ‘tht  ■  go  against  summer,  as  Cupid  had  no  mercy  on  his  mother, 
iision  [  However,  if  we  are  to  make  a  summary  statement  of  their 
1  this  ■  activities  —  recognizing  that  it  will  be  very  much  less  than  the 
st^  total  meaning  communicated  by  the  images  —  we  shall  have  to 
ihoric  place  them  in  the  substratum  of  matter  and  energy  conducting 
inaq  j  the  natural  processes  in  objects,  very  close  to  those  mysterious 
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forces  within  the  molecule  that  produce  mutation  (is  not  their 
father  the  uncertainty  principle?)  and  govern  the  metabolism 
of  the  universe.  In  short,  the  boys  symbolize  the  potentiality 
for  change  in  all  processes  of  nature. 

Further,  especially  in  the  early  poems  it  is  amazing  to  note 
the  high  symbol-potential  that  individual  words  receive  by 
being  made  part  of  a  tight  netw'ork  of  symbol-language.  In  the 
present  poem  ‘a  summer  woman’  becomes  the  prototype  sym¬ 
bol  for  several  such  couplings  of  the  idea  of  fruitfulness  with  the 
feminine  principle,  e.g.  ‘cargoed  apples’,  ‘boiling  honey’, 
‘planted  womb’,  ‘signal  moon’.  When  examined  in  context 
these  words  seem  to  gain  a  symbolic  power  over  and  above 
their  use  in  image-making,  and  it  is  the  echo  within  a  poem 
among  the  words  symbolizing  the  same  idea  that  contributes 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  our  sense  of  unity  there. 

If  the  later  poems  are  less  obscure  it  is  because  they  are  usually 
unified  on  a  narrative  level:  they  have  a  setting,  a  time  and  a 
place,  more  of  what  is  commonly  known.  In  ‘A  Winter’s 
Tale’,  for  instance,  Thomas  gives  a  vivid  word-picture  of  a 
man  alone  by  firelight  in  a  valley  farmhouse,  watching  the 
snow  fall  outside.  But  the  technique  has  not  changed,  only 
relaxed;  for  the  farm  is  ‘cupped’  in  the  valley  of  snow  beneath 
a  ‘bread  white  hill’,  and  in  the  firelit  room  are  ‘the  cup  and  the 
cut  bread  in  the  dancing  shade’;  and  descriptive  as  this  is,  it  is 
also  symbolic  —  of  simple  economic  existence  and  also,  through 
the  Christian  imagery,  of  that  which  is  immortal  in  mortal  life. 
Also,  along  with  the  very  real  ‘puffed  birds  hopping  and 
hunting’  we  have  the  ‘she-bird’  which  ‘rose  and  rayed  like  a 
burning  bride’,  almost  certainly  symbolic  of  the  man’s  death, 
here  made  coincident  with  love,  the  whole  poem  being  a 
mystical  expression  of  the  love  of  death  and  the  finding  of  love 
in  death,  with  the  implication  of  a  phoenix  rebirth.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  early  poems  seems  to  have  been  the  various  processes 
ojjerating  within  the  world  of  everyday  without  being  recogniz¬ 
ably  of  that  world,  their  nature  being  communicated  symbolic¬ 
ally  by  me"! ns  of  such  key  words  as  ‘blood’,  ‘wax’,  ‘damp’, 
‘dry’,  ‘knock’,  ‘mb’,  ‘weather’;  later,  the  subject  is  human 
life  and  death  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  individual  facing 
them  as  events  not  processes,  and  the  resultant  attitudes  are 
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generally  symbolized  by  objects  in  a  consistent  narrative,  the 
choice  of  descriptive  word  contributing  to  the  portrayed  scene’s 
power  as  a  symbol. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  later  poems  are  com¬ 
pletely  clear.  Many  images,  often  the  most  important  in  the 
poem,  still  cannot  be  said  to  be  precise  (or  otherwise)  simply 
because  we  are  never  quite  certain  what  exactly  they  are  images 
of  on  any  level.  ‘The  drifts  of  thickets  antlered  like  deer’  we 
can  readily  take  in  and  enjoy;  but  ‘the  spun  bud  of  the  world’, 
for  instance,  is  difhcult:  the  image  is  suggestive  and  its  value 
lies  in  that  it  demands  we  try  to  imagine  a  range  of  visual  and 
conceptual  notions  no  doubt  previously  beyond  our  range  of 
comprehension,  the  success  of  which  is  difficult  to  judge  by 
ordinary  standards. 

Some  of  Thomas’s  manifestly  occasional  poems,  however,  do 
provide  opportunity  for  applying  the  usual  standard  of  appro¬ 
priateness  of  language  to  meaning.  In  the  case  of  one  such 
poem,  ‘A  Refusal  to  Mourn  the  Death,  by  Fire,  of  a  Child  in 
London’,  the  title  pins  down  the  topic.  The  lines  which  give 
the  reason  for  the  refusal  to  mourn  are  these: 


I  shall  not  murder 

The  mankind  of  her  going  with  a  grave  truth 
Nor  blaspheme  down  the  stations  of  the  breath 
With  any  further 
Elegy  of  innocence  and  youth. 


‘Murder’  is  an  important  word:  its  very  immoderateness  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  poet’s  seriousness;  for  him,  to  mourn  would 
be  to  murder,  destroy,  the  quality  of  the  child’s  death.  ‘To 
murder  for  the  second  time’  is  implied,  the  only  place  in  the 
poem  which  suggests  what  we  all  feel  to  be  the  case:  that  the 
death  took  place  during  an  enemy  air  raid  and  was  therefore 


;niz-  not  an  accident  but  a  deliberate  killing. 

olic-  ‘Mankind’  is  obviously  a  word  that  brings  out  the  universal 
mp’,  implications  of  the  child’s  going,  as  we  momentarily  read 
man  ‘murder  . . .  mankind’.  The  syntax  is  peculiar,  since  only  a 
cing  noun  of  quality  or  manner  is  strictly  appropriate  to  that  idiom; 
are  yet  the  word  feels  natural  enough  there.  Verbally  it  is  close  to 
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two  suitable  words:  ‘the  manner  and  kind  of  her  going’;  while 
‘humanity’  is  a  synonym  which,  with  its  alternative  meaning 
of  humaneness  and  kindness,  is  a  quality  as  well  as  a  generic 
term.  With  the  precision  of  ‘humanity’,  however,  we  would 
have  lost  not  only  the  link  with  ‘mankind  making’  of  the  first 
line  of  the  poem  but  also  the  very  fact  of  strangeness  forcing  us 
to  think  more  deeply  about  the  significance. 

Within  the  logic  of  the  metaphor  the  instrument  of  murder  is 
‘a  grave  truth’  —  not  because  it  is  a  truth,  or  even  a  truth  about 
the  grave,  but  because  it  is  grave,  i.e.  sedate  and  dignified,  the 
sort  of  ‘truth’  that  might  pompously  be  expressed  at  gravesides, 
here  totally  inadequate  to  the  death  the  poet  is  writing  of, 
indeed,  so  much  so  as  to  be  as  outrageous  as  the  original  murder. 

‘Blaspheme’  is  parallel  to  ‘murder’  both  in  construction  and 
effect.  Further,  it  makes  us  hear  the  religious  echo  behind  ‘the 
stations  of  the  breath’,  productive  of  meaningful  ambiguity. 
The  poet  is  refusing  to  add  further  to  the  monodies  which  have 
made  the  road  to  death  (as  it  were,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross) 
a  mere  passage  for  elegiac  wind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
pledging  himself  to  keep  as  sacred  as  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
his  own  poetic  road  (literally,  his  throat),  the  various  stages  of 
his  poetic  life  to  his  own  death.  The  very  core  of  the  poet’s 
activity  before  God  must  be  preserved  from  the  gross  violation 
of  meeting  the  child’s  horrible  death  with  words  necessarily 
inadequate.  The  devotional  nature  of  this  refusal  to  mourn 
makes  the  act  —  and  the  poem  —  one  of  great  dignity,  and  the 
heightened  and  religious  language  entirely  appropriate. 
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The  Critical  Forum 

SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  POETRY  AND  THE  COMMON 
READER 

I 

MR.  DONALD  DAVIE’S  cavil  at  rhetoric  in  the  April  issue  of 
Essays  in  Criticism  is  understandable:  most  modem  discussions 
of  it  are  American,  stodgily  written  and  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
in  England.  However,  Mr.  Davie’s  main  point,  that  in  Putten- 
ham’s  list  ‘there  are  no  figures  which  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the 
arrangement  of  clauses  in  a  complex  sentence’,  suggests  a  failure 
to  study  even  the  primary  source.  Puttenham  is  only  one  of  many 
rhetoricians,  but  he  describes  plenty  of  syntactical  figures, 
including  these: 

Antimetabole:  repetition  of  a  statement  in  reverse  form,  for  the 
sake  of  antithesis.  E.g.: 


If  then  his  Providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 

Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 

And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil. 

{Paradise  Lost,  I,  162) 

I  take  my  examples  from  Milton  because  I  happen  to  have 
looked  at  his  rhetoric,  and  to  show  that  there  was,  as  Miss  Tuve 
has  stressed,  plenty  of  rhetorical  poetry  between  the  Elizabe¬ 
thans  and  the  Augustans. 

Auxesis'.  the  arrangement  of  elements  in  climatic  order  —  ‘the 
bitter  memorie  Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 
Worse’  (P.I.,  IV,  24). 

Climax:  phrases  interlocked  through  a  series  of  parallel  con¬ 
structions  to  reflect  interdependence  of  the  elements,  as  in  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  ‘old  timber  to  new  fires.  Old  fires  to  ashes,  and  ashes  to 
the  earth’. 
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Hirmus:  series  of  subordinate  clauses  in  parallel  construction 
preceding  the  mzdn  clause,  often  with  the  effect  of  suspension: 

since  by  Fate  the  strength  of  Gods 
And  this  Empyreal  substance  cannot  fail, 

Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event. 

In  Arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanc’t. 

We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  Warr 

{P.L.,  I,  ii6) 

Parison:  clauses  in  parallel  construction,  but  not  dependent 
on  a  subsequent  main  clause  and  not  disjunctive. 

Synathroesmus:  parallel  clauses,  etc.,  all  in  one  sentence  and 
related  to  a  single  point,  but  cataloguing  a  congeries  of  different 
notions: 

If  in  my  flower  of  youth  and  strength,  when  all  men 
Lov’d,  honour’d,  fear’d  me,  thou  alone  could  hate  me 
Thy  Husband,  slight  me,  sell  me,  and  forgo  me; 

{S.A.,  938) 

I  am  no  expert,  and  Puttenham  sometimes  disagrees  with 
Abraham  Fraunce  or  Hoskins  or  the  classical  rhetoricians,  so 
there  are  probably  doubtful  cases  here.  But  I  imagine  that  the 
echoed  constructions  in  stanzas  142-5  of  Sackville’s  ‘Com¬ 
plaint’  might  be  classed  generally  as  synonymia  (saying  the  same 
thing  in  different  words)  and  merismus  (presenting  analytically 
or  in  a  series  of  examples  an  idea  that  could  be  expressed  in  a 
single  statement),  with  parison  and  of  course  antithesis  as  the 
minor  figures  giving  the  general  ones  their  peculiar  quality. 
If  there  is  no  one  term  for  Sackville’s  construction,  it  is  because 
the  thing  is  not  an  element  but  a  compound.  Mr.  Davie  begs 
the  question  when  he  says  that  ‘this  little  trick  is  a  rhetorical 
figure  at  least  as  impKjrtant  as  the  cutted  comma’:  there  are  no 
degrees  of  importance,  but  only  a  variety  of  functions.  In  any 
case,  this  is  a  whole  box  of  tricks,  and  the  object  of  rhetorical 
nomenclature  is  not  to  describe  everything  that  can  be  done 
but  to  describe  only  those  basic  things  that  have  been  done  and 
(so  long  as  the  language  keeps  its  Indo-European  shape)  always 
will  be  done.  The  terms,  like  the  names  of  the  chemical  elements, 
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do  not  cover  anything  that  can  be  further  analysed;  it  is 
up  to  the  critic  to  note  ingenuity  of  combination  and  describe 
the  effects  of  synthesis.  Similarly  in  Mr.  Davie’s  second  example, 
of  stanzas  157-63:  there  may  be  no  words  except  his  own 
‘eloquence’  and  ‘flowing  melody’  to  describe  the  whole  passage, 
because  rhetorical  units  rarely  extend  over  49  lines;  but  there 
are  words  to  describe  some  of  the  elements  that  produce  the 
eloquence  —  the  stanzas  about  night  and  sleep,  for  instance, 
are  formed  on  merismus  with  parison  and  anaphora. 

The  jargon  is  immaterial  —  it  might  as  well  be  pip-squeak  as 
synathroesmus,  especially  if,  like  me,  you  don’t  know  Greek.  But 
we  do  need  a  jargon  if  we  are  to  progress  further  than  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  critics  which,  as  Mr.  Davie  says,  ‘appreciates  poetry  in 
terms  of  “images”  only’.  I  have  pupils  faced  with  examinations 
in  ‘practical  criticism’  —  ‘Discuss  the  tone  and  intention  of  the 
following  passages’;  ‘Comment  on  the  style  of  these  sonnets, 
indicating  any  characteristics  of  a  particular  period’.  The 
candidates  begin  by  pointing  to  ‘the  parallel  construction  of 
these  clauses’,  ‘this  heap  of  words  without  conjunctions’,  ‘these 
repeated  and's\  recognizing  them  as  signs  of  Biblical  influence 
or  mid-Victorian  novelist’s  prose  or  Chestertonian  essay-writing 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  might  be  easier  if  they  could  refer  simply 
to  parison,  brachylogia  and  polysyndeton. 

Rhetorical  analysis  is  only  an  older  name  for  ‘practical  criti¬ 
cism’.  It  is  a  more  objective  and  better-tried  tool:  it  will  dig  out  of 
a  piece  of  writing  all  that  we  still  want  to  find  —  the  ‘figures’  that 
effect  variations  in  tone,  syntax,  sound  and  so  on;  and  it  will 
not  narrow  the  search  to  what  is  merely  metaphorical.  Like  all 
criticism,  rhetorical  analysis  is  only  a  means  to  an  end;  but  the 
end  is  more  definite  than  with  modem  methods.  Yet  it  is  not 
crude  or  rigid:  the  figures  remain,  but  decorum  alters  with  time 
so  that  the  tool  is  always  sharp.  And  in  the  last  resort  the  critic 
has  to  fall  back  on  his  own  sensitivity,  for  he  has  to  decide 
whether  the  figures  are  so  used  that  decomm  is  kept.  In 
decorum  reside  all  our  notions  of  ‘significant  form’,  ‘organic 
structure’,  ‘integrated  imagery’  and  the  rest. 

Certainly  ‘It  is  still  possible  to  deplore  the  influence  of 
rhetoric  on  some  if  not  all’  Renaissance  poetry  —  but  on  which? 
In  the  sixteenth  century  rhetoric  was  still  a  toy,  overplayed 
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till  it  broke  in  the  chubby  fingers  of  the  Fletcher’s  —  ‘New  light 
new  love,  new  love  new  life  hath  bred;  A  life  that  lives  by  love, 
and  loves  by  light’  {Purple  Island,  I,  8).  But  only  forty  yean 
later  genius  could  make  of  the  same  words  and  figures 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  Soul, 

She  all  in  every  part;  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th’eye  confin’d? 

So  obvious  and  so  easie  to  be  quench’ t, 

Clumsy  rhetoric  puts  you  off,  and  you  may  be  content  to  make 
your  own  evaluation  of  Tudor  poetry.  But  without  a  knowledge 
of  rhetoric  you  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate,  to  discriminate, 
and  therefore  not  be  able  to  criticize  such  poetry  with  authority. 
Some  of  it  is  easy:  Spenser’s  rhetoric  is  obvious,  obviously 
related  to  his  allegorical  form,  and  obviously  better  than  the 
Fletchers.’  But  as  the  literary  mind  matured  its  use  of  rhetoric 
grew  quieter  and  subtler  and  was  absorbed  into  the  whole  work. 
Pope’s  typical  use  of  zeugma  is  an  elementary  example:  ‘Or  stain 
her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade.’  This  is  not  just  a  syntactical 
matter  of  making  one  verb  do  for  two  objects;  it  is  a  figure,  for 
the  zeugma  implies  simile,  the  equation  of  honour  with  brocade, 
providing  an  ironical  tone  and  a  serious  moral  concern.  You 
won’t  get  that  far  unless  you  are  trained  to  recognize  zeugma  as  a 
figure,  and  therefore  expect  some  kind  of  image  to  underly  it 
Pope  is  easy,  and  zeugma  happens  to  have  survived  as  an 
analytical  term;  but  try  Milton.  In  him  rhetoric,  ‘A  peri¬ 
phrastic  study  in  a  worn-out  poetical  fashion’,  transcends  fashion 
and  becomes  the  stuff  of  his  poetry.  Most  of  Puttenham’s 
figures  are  there;  they  do  not  obtrude,  but  unless  you  recognize 
their  presence  locally  in  the  line,  and  also  grasp  their  structural 
significance,  your  reading  of  Paradise  Lost  will  be  primitive: 

Behold  mee  then,  mee  for  him,  life  for  life 
I  offer,  on  mee  let  thine  anger  fall; 

Account  mee  man; 

on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage.  (Ill,  236) 
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first  and  last 

On  mee,  mee  onely,  all  the  blame  lights  due;  (X,  831) 
that  all 

The  sentence  from  thy  head  remov’d  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe, 

Mee  mee  onely  just  object  of  his  ire.  (X,  927) 

You  can  pick  up  this  echo  without  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  talk  about  it.  What  is  more, 
rhetoric  turns  a  mere  echo  into  a  formal  pattern:  it  is  not  just 
that  Adam  and  Eve  say  the  same  thing  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Son,  for  when  the  manner  is  so  stylized  as  this,  repetition 
becomes  refrain.  Thus  their  common  figures  —  place,  parison, 
epizeuxis  (‘me,  me’)  —  elevate  the  lines  into  liturgy,  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  sacrament  of  self-sacrifice.  If  we  know 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  call  Milton’s  poetry  ‘rhetor¬ 
ical’  we  are  paying  him  a  compliment. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  poets.  Rhetoric  is  a  Protean  element 
—  the  word  covers  the  styles  of  Sackville,  Milton,  Pope,  the 
differences  between  them  lying  in  the  choice  of  figures,  the 
amount  of  elaboration,  their  function,  and  their  decorousness. 
Rhetoric  is  an  element  that  after  the  Augustans  reappears 
strongly  in  Tennyson  —  revived  as  a  toy  again.  Then  Eliot  sub¬ 
tilized  it  as  Milton  had  done:  rhetoric  is  the  verse-form  of 
Samson  Agonistes  and  equally  of,  say,  East  Coker.  Consider  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  that  poem  the  prosonomasia  of  ‘removed, 
destroyed,  restored’;  the  climax  already  noted;  the  alliterative 
synathroesmus  of  ‘flesh,  fur  and  faeces’,  apposed  to  stone,  timber 
and  ashes.  These  figures  take  the  place  of  regular  metre, 
external  rhyme  and  stanzaic  form;  while  ‘In  my  beginning  is  my 
end’  is  a  simple  refrain.  The  verse  is  further  shaped  by  the 
syntactical  figures  of  parison  —  e.g.  ‘are  extended.  Are  removed’ 
and  the  series  ‘old  to  new’  and  ‘there  is  a  time  for  . . .’  Such  an 
analysis  may  be  shocking  to  the  initiated,  but  it  does  help  the 
novice  to  see  the  formal  structure  and  woven  themes  that 
underlie  apparent  disorder  of  metre  and  meaning.  Eliot’s 
poetry  is  strong  because  it  has  a  rhetorical  backbone,  whereas 
some  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  very  young  poets  of  today 
write  spineless  verses,  relying  on  the  shape  of  their  own  feelings 
cc 
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and  thoughts  (I  am  not  spitting  at  Mr.  Davie’s  own  poetry:  it 
has  the  best  academic  virtues).  Eliot,  since  he  is  using  language, 
submits  himself  to  the  medium  and  puts  what  he  has  to  say  into 
the  ‘figures’  —  that  is,  the  shape  or  form  —  of  language;  the 
result  is  not  spilled  sensibility  but  an  artifact. 

I  think  rhetoric  —  modified  of  course  by  the  individual’s 
purpose  and  skill  —  has  come  back  into  poetry;  it  will  also  have 
to  come  back  into  criticism.  But  we  need  to  rescue  the  criticism 
of  Renaissance  rhetorical  jxietry  from  the  esoteric  scholarship 
of  American  specialists;  to  do  that  we  must  first  equal  their 
learning,  then  try  to  surpass  their  sensitivity. 

J.  B.  Broadbent 
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Mr.  Broadbent  has  students  who,  answering  exercises  in 
critical  analysis,  refer  to  ‘the  parallel  construction  of  these 
clauses’,  to  ‘this  heap  of  words  without  conjunctions’,  to  ‘these 
repeated  and^s\  And  he  exclaims:  ‘How  much  easier  if  they 
could  refer  simply  to  parison,  brachylogia  and  polysyndeton'  But 
would  this  really  be  easier,  either  for  them  or  for  their  examiner? 
I  suppose  it  might  be,  if  they  and  we  could  really  become  so 
familiar  with  this  terminology  as  not  to  need  to  refer  to  Putten- 
ham  to  find  out  what  these  words  mean.  (Though  —  happy 
thought  —  we  might  then  be  required,  it  appears,  to  pencil  in 
the  margin,  ‘Yes,  but  cf.  Abraham  Fraunce’.)  But  even  if  it 
were  easier  for  them  and  for  us,  should  we  not  take  other  things 
into  account?  I  may  remind  Mr.  Broadbent  that  I  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of ‘the  common  reader*. 
The  vocabulary  of  academic  criticism  is  already  perilously 
specialized;  to  do  as  Mr.  Broadbent  suggests  would  rule  out  the 
common  reader  altogether,  and  make  academic  criticism 
entirely  a  closed  shop. 

But  there  are  more  serious  objections.  According  to  Mr. 
Broadbent,  when  I  consider  stanzas  142-5  of  Sackville’s  ‘Com¬ 
plaint’,  I  ought  ‘to  note  ingenuity  of  combination  and  describe 
the  effects  of  synthesis’.  That  is,  I  should  have  broken  down 
Sackville’s  ‘little  trick’  into  synonymia  and  merismus  and  parison  and 
antithesis’,  and  then  have  noted  how  ingeniously  each  of  these 
tricks  is  packed  into  the  box  of  tricks  which  is  the  whole  effect 
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V'  it  But  I  refuse  to  do  this:  not  just  because  it  seems  to  me  wasteful 
and  long-winded;  but  because  it  does  not  at  all  correspond  to 
into  the  effect  this  passage  has  on  me,  as  I  read  it.  ‘Ingenuity  of 
the  combination’  was  not,  and  is  not,  present  to  my  mind  as  one  of 
the  things  that  appeals  to  me  in  these  verses.  This  only  means, 
perhaps,  that  I  appreciate  sixteenth-centurypoetryin  a  twentieth- 
^nvc  century  or  eighteenth-century  way.  But  in  that  case  I  stick  to 
cism  my  original  contention  —  that  eighteenth-century  or  twentieth- 
^hip  century  ways  of  appreciating  are  better,  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
their  matter  more  directly,  than  sixteenth-century  ways.  And  as  I 

I  pointed  out  in  my  article.  Dr.  Swart  presents  evidence  that  in 
fact  the  sixteenth  century  was  blind  to  those  virtues  of  Sackville 
that  the  eighteenth  century  most  valued.  The  stress  on  ‘ingen¬ 
uity’  is  significant;  to  look  at  poetry  in  Puttenham’s  or  in  Mr. 
Broadbent’s  way  makes  ingenuity  its  cardinal  virtue. 

Therefore  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Broadbent’s  argument,  con¬ 
cerning  Tudor  poetry,  that  ‘without  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric 
you  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate,  to  discriminate,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  be  able  to  criticize  such  poetry  with  authority’.  Further, 
it  seems  to  me  sheer  moonshine  to  say  that  I  can’t  appreciate 
the  ironical  tone  and  serious  moral  concern  behind  ‘Or  stain 
her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade’,  unless  I  am  ‘trained  to 
recognize  zeugma  as  a  figure,  and  therefore  expect  some  kind  of 
cil  in  image  to  underlie  it.’  The  arrangement  makes  its  effect  upon 
‘  ^  me,  whether  I  know  the  name  for  it  or  not.  Does  Mr.  Broadbent 
seriously  maintain  that  the  image  is  not  there  until  I  look  for  it? 
con-  I  may  not  be  conscious  of  it  till  then;  but  that  is  another  matter, 
ader’.  made  its  effect  on  me  in  any  case. 

lously  I  Mr,  Broadbent  himself  sees  the  absurdity  of  this  position.  For 
I  having  maintained  that  we  cannot,  without  a  knowledge  of 
ttcism  j  rhetoric,  appreciate  Sackville  or  Milton  or  Pope  or  Mr.  Eliot,  he 
shifts  his  ground  and  says,  concerning  some  passages  of  Milton, 
>  Mr.  lYou  can  pick  up  this  echo  without  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric; 
Com-  bm  it  would  be  difficult  to  talk  about  it’.  With  this  infinitely 
scribe  more  modest  claim,  he  is  on  much  firmer  ground.  In  particular, 
down  I  I  find  his  comments  on  Mr.  Eliot  very  valuable  indeed.  I  think 
on  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  his  view  that  ‘rhetoric  is  the 
verse-form  of  and  equally  of,  say,  CoA:«’’.  (I 

effect  vyiu  give  him  another  name  —  this  is  true  also  of  that  sadly 
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neglected  poet  of  our  own  day,  F.  T.  Prince.)  If  we  cannot 
rationalize  the  effect  of  the  syntactical  organization  of  ‘East 
Coker’,  except  in  terms  of  prosonomasia,  climax,  synathroesrm 
and  parison,  then  let  us  by  all  means  use  those  terms.  Anything 
is  better  than  our  present  attitude  of  dumb-founded  reverence. 
Even  so,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  verse  in  this 
way  while  not  applauding,  or  seeming  to  applaud,  the  poet’s 
ingenuity. 

Mr.  Broadbent  says  I  am  unfair  to  Puttenham  when  I  say 
that  in  his  list  ‘there  are  no  figures  which  refer  in  the  first  place  to 
the  arrangement  of  clauses  in  a  complex  sentence’.  He  says  that, 
on  the  contrary,  antimetabole,  auxesis,  climax,  hirmtis,  parison,  and 
synathroesmus  are  such  figures.  But  he  should  note  that  I  said  ‘in 
the  first  place’.  After  going  back  to  Puttenham’s  own  definitions 
and  examples,  I  think  I  have  to  plead  guilty  only  in  respect  (rf 
parison  and  antimetabole.  The  other  figures,  it  seems,  can  appear 
as  an  arrangement  of  clauses  (as  in  the  examples  Mr.  Broadbent 
finds),  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  how  Puttenham  thinks  of 
them.  His  examples  for  synathroesmus,  for  instance,  seem  to  me 
just  as  trivial  as  those  which  irritated  me  originally,  under 
brachylogia.  Mr.  Broadbent  has  not  convinced  me  that,  if  I  am 
irritated,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself. 

Donald  Davie 


III 

I  do  not  share  Mr.  Davie’s  anxiety  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
common  reader.  The  common  reader  doesn’t  want  to  think 
about  poetry  at  all,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should - 
or  why  we  should  try  and  persuade  him  that  it  is  possible  to 
talk  about  poetry  without  thinking.  In  any  case,  if  the  Greek 
polysyllables  are  so  alarming,  Puttenham  has  kindly  supplied 
us  with  their  English  equivalents:  the  Counterchange  (for 
Antimetabole),  the  Advancer  (for  Auxesis),  the  Marching 
Figure  (for  Climzix),  the  Figure  of  Even  (for  Parison),  etc.  etc 
(Personally  I  prefer  the  decent  obscurity  of  a  learned  language.) 
On  the  main  issue  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Broadbent 
is  right.  Modem  criticism  does  need  more  technical  terms. 
As  it  is  the  old  stalwarts  —  image,  rhythm,  paradox,  symbd, 
diction,  even  rhetoric  itself — are  being  grossly  overworked. 
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Without  explanations  and  definitions  it  is  never  clear  what  any 
one  of  them  is  supposed  to  mean  in  a  particular  context.  But 
life  is  short,  and  in  our  reviews  and  critical  writings  a  good 
many  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  bung  the  ambiguous  word  in  and  hope 
for  the  best.  (Mr.  Davie’s  own  misuse  of ‘metaphor’  in  the  first 
part  of  Purity  of  Diction  in  English  Poetry  is  an  example  of  this 
optimism.)  If  each  critical  concept  had  its  own  word  label  or 
phrase-label  —  or  there  was  an  even  remote  approximation 
to  that  ideal  —  our  opportunities  for  talking  nonsense  without 
being  detected  would  certainly  be  reduced. 

But  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Broadbent  is  starting  at  the  wrong 
end.  In  his  analyses  of  {)oetry  he  concentrates,  apparendy,  on 
the  local  effects  of  single  lines  or  passages,  and  the  total  effect 
of  the  poem,  the  genre,  the  poetic  ‘school’,  is  assumed  to  be 
irrelevant  or  at  least  postponable.  It  is  true  he  does  admit  that 
‘in  the  last  resort  the  critic  has  to  fall  back  on  his  own  sensitivity, 
for  he  has  to  decide  whether  the  figures  are  so  used  that  decorum 
is  kept.’  But  why  should  our  sensitivity  be  kept  in  the  rear,  to 
be  only  brought  into  action  in  the  last  desperate  resort?  Even 
within  the  limited  confines  of  a  single  figure  it  obviously  makes 
all  the  difference  if  the  words  and  the  word-order  are  the  best 
possible  or  something  less  than  the  best  —  questions  to  which 
the  answers  will  depend  on  what  the  poem  is  ‘saying’  as  a  lin¬ 
guistic  whole.  Decorum  is  in  charge,  issuing  its  challenges, 
from  the  first  word  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Broadbent  pays  his  respects  to  decorum,  but  he  has  not 
realized  the  implicadons  of  the  doctrine.  If  decorum  requires, 
as  it  notoriously  does,  an  appropriate  style  —  high,  middle  or 
low  —  in  each  of  the  genres,  must  it  not  also  require  appropriate 
figures  of  speech?  Or,  to  translate  the  neo-classic  concept  into 
modem  terms,  must  not  the  nature  of  the  poem  as  a  whole 
determine  what  images  or  other  devices  can  be  introduced  into 
it^  Andmetabole  comes  off  in  Paradise  Lost  because  a  certain 
i  formal,  quasi-architectural  balance  is  an  essendal  element  in 
the  poem’s  structure,  controlling  every  aspect  of  it  from  the 
dramatis  personae  to  the  blank  verse.  And  so,  too,  with  the  zeugmas 
in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  They  are  ‘right’  there  because  the  poem 
is  organized  round  the  contradictory  combination  of  what  is 
attractive  and  what  is  contemptible  in  the  society  that  Belinda 
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represents.  But  if  under  these  circumstances  the  particular 
figures  are  ‘right’,  other  figures  might  easily  be  ‘wrong’,  e.g. 
zeugma  in  Paradise  Lost,  or  antimetabole  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
The  bad  name  that  rhetoric  has  earned  for  itself  is  due,  I  fancy, 
to  the  rhetoricians’  failure  to  observe  this  elementary  principle. 
Mr.  Broadbent  must  train  his  pupils  not  only  to  spot  the  figures 
and  give  them  their  right  names,  but  also  —  if  he  is  not  to  lapse 
into  a  new  pedantry  —  to  recognize  the  figures’  local  appro¬ 
priateness  or  inappropriateness.  With  that  reservation  I  am 
altogether  in  favour  of  his  programme.  As  for  Four  Quartets  — 
yes,  the  rhetoric  is  there  all  right,  but  I  sometimes  wonder  in 
moments  of  irritation  if  there  is  anything  else  there  at  all.  One 
of  these  days  I  will  ask  Mr.  Davie  about  it. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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Since  in  your  April  issue  I  appear  to  be  simultaneously 
credited  with  the  brutality  of  a  gangster  and  the  innocence  of  a 
child,*  and  since  this  combination  sounds  rather  dangerous, 
may  I  offer  a  mild  protest? 

x^mmenting  on  my  reply  to  Mr.  Rodway’s  comparison  of 
my  analysis  of  Kubla  Khan  with  that  of  Mr.  Humphry  House, 
Mr.  Bateson  says  that  he  and  Mr.  Rodway  ‘can  find  no  sign 
whatever  of  the  indebtedness  of  which  Mr.  Knight  complains’. 
I  did  not,  strictly,  complain  of  indebtedness,  but  of  lack  of 
recognition. 

Here  are  some  points.  We  both  read  the  dome  as  a  symbol  (rf 
positive  meaning  and  the  river  as  ‘life’  set  between  birth  and 
death,  similarly  discussing  the  chaotic  and  energic  activity  of  its 
origin  and  the  grim  mystery  of  its  close  and  observing  that  the 
dome’s  ‘shadow’  falls  half  way  in  an  area  of  natural  fecundity. 
Both  read  the  ‘sunny’-‘ice’  paradox  as  a  reconciliation  of 
opposites,  contrasting  its  hard  brightness  with  the  erotic  or 
sentimental  and  equating  the  dome  with  the  poetic  consciousness. 
We  both  note  a  rhythmic  change  from  measured  motion  to  a 

*  My  Greek,  too,  u  questioned.  It  may  be  rusty,  but  I  was  at  least  educated 
on  the  classical  side  of  a  public  school,  where  we  did  little  but  Greek  and  Latm. 
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light  movement.  Similarities  occur  in  scope  and  in  detail.  The 
only  real  difference  lies  in  Mr.  House’s  passing  over  of  certain 
important  lines  which  my  interpretation  took  in  its  stride. 

My  analysis  was  published  in  Programme  (Oxford)  in  the 
’30s;  in  The  Starlit  Dome,  1941;  in  Christ  and  Nietzsche  (Index, 
p.  240),  1948);  and  in  Question,  }v\y  1948.  It  was  the  subject  of 
lectures  to  university  circles  at  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Manchester  and  elsewhere,  and  has  for  long  been  common 
property  to  both  scholars  and  students.  Since  this  new  reading 
I  marked  an  important  advance,  I  not  unnaturally  wish  to  have 
!  its  place  recorded:  that  is  all. 

[  My  output  is  seriously  impeded  by  such  silences.  Authorita¬ 
tive  accounts  of  contemporary  Shakespearian  work  often  ex- 
I  elude  my  own  contributions  from  favourable  notice  while 
[  simultaneously  giving  evidence  of  their  effect.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
I  but  believe  that  my  peculiar  brand  of  gangster-innocence  has 
i  proved  profitable  to  English  studies  in  our  time. 

G.  Wilson  Knight 
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MR.  ROBERT  GITTINGS’S  John  Keats:  The  Living  Yeax 
(Heinemann,  i6s.)  has  been  enthusiastically  praised;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  book  of  some  importance.  Even  if  we  may  suspect 
that  he  exaggerates  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  Isabella  Jones, 
we  can  make  our  own  adjustments;  and  even  though  his 
account  of  the  influence  of  Chichester  and  Stansted  Chapel  on 
The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  does  not  increase  our  understanding  of  the 
poem,  the  information  is  not  without  interest. 

In  other  ways,  perhaps,  the  book  is  less  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  Keats  portrayed  by  Mr.  Gittings 
could  have  written  the  great  odes.  But  a  more  serious  weakness 
of  the  book,  on  which  some  comment  is  required,  is  the  use  of 
unconvincing  literary  parallels.  Of  the  forty  passages  listed  from  : 
Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  there  are  only  one  or  two  which  ' 
appear  to  be  significant,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  can 
watch  the  poet’s  slow  progress  through  Burton  by  such  echoes,  j 
The  difficulties  of  the  source-hunter  may  be  illustrated  by  : 
a  consideration  of  ‘La  belle  Dame  sans  Merci’.  Mr.  Gittings 
argues  that  the  genesis  of  the  poem  was  the  trick  played 
on  Tom  Keats  by  Charles  Wells.  Keats  had  been  reading 
the  forged  Amena  letters  just  before  writing  his  poem.  In 
one  of  the  letters  the  imaginary  lady  tells  the  knight  that  she 
would  like  to  travel  with  him  and  sing  him  to  sleep  —  ‘lull  thy 
restless  heart  into  a  melodious  slumber’.  Then  Mr.  Gittings  , 
argues  that  Keats  was  influenced  by  his  review  of  Reynolds’s 
Peter  Bell,  partly  because  he  was  reminded  of  Wordsworth’s 
style  (‘Her  eyes  were  wild’  recalling  ‘Her  eyes  are  wild’)  and 
partly  because  he  speaks  of  the  parody  as  a  false  Florimel.  The 
false  Florimel  in  The  Faerie  Queene  has  a  function  not  unlike 
Keats’s  heroine,  and  in  an  early  stanza  Spenser  describes  the 
true  Florimel  in  words  which  Keats  echoed: 

Girlonds  of  flowres  sometimes/or  her  faire  hed  j 

He  fine  would  dight;  sometimes  the  squirrel  wild  1 
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He  brought  to  her  in  bands,  as  conquered 
To  be  her  thrall.  (Ill,  vii,  17). 

Mr.  Gittings  also  suggests  that  Keats  echoed  two  of  Burton’s 
phrases  ‘making  great  moan’  and  ‘all  day  long’,  and  that 
several  other  phrases  were  derived  from  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  and 
The  Eve  of  St.  Mark. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  Mr.  Gittings’s  arguments, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  the  possibility  of  some  such  literary 
genetics.  Other  influences,  as  Mr.  Gittings  admits,  may  have 
been  at  work;  and,  indeed,  he  refers  to  ‘moist  anguish’  in  Hunt’s 
Story  of  Rimini,  and  de  Selincourt  cites  William  Browne’s  ‘Let  no 
bird  sing’,  some  lines  from  the  first  scene  of  Pericles,  and  another 
passage  from  The  Faerie  Queene.  When,  however,  Mr.  Gittings 
claims  that  the  poem  reflects  Wells’s  hoax  and  Tom’s  early 
death,  and  that  its  ‘immortal  quality’  depends  on  the  fact  that 
Keats  himself  was  soon  to  die,  we  may  reasonably  protest  that 
there  is  only  a  slight  connection  between  the  Amena  letters  and 
the  poem,  that  in  any  case  a  finished  work  of  art  must  be  judged 
and  interpreted  independent  of  its  origins,  and  that  what 
happened  after  the  poem  was  written  is  quite  irrelevant  to  its 
literary  value.  The  biography  of  a  poet  can  illuminate  his 
poems  —  as  J.  Middleton  Murry  demonstrated  in  Keats  and 
Shakespeare  —  but  Keats’s  early  death  could  only  be  relevant  to 
‘La  belle  Dame’  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Keats  is  writing  about 
his  premonition  of  death,  the  mysterious  lady  being  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  Death. 

Mr.  Gittings’s  account  of  the  poem  has  a  more  serious 
limitation.  He  ignores  some  of  the  previous  literature  of  the 
subject.  C.  L.  Finney,  for  example,  pointed  out  a  number  of 
Spenserian  parallels  {The  Evolution  of  Keats's  Poetry,  1936,  ii, 
596-8);  W.  W.  Beyer  {Keats  and  the  Daemon  King,  1947,  243-50) 
argued  that  Keats  was  influenced  by  Sotheby’s  translation  of 
Oberon;  and  E.  V.  Weller  {Keats  and  Mary  Tighe,  1928)  showed 
that  one  or  two  phrases  were  probably  derived  from  Mrs. 
Tighe’s  Psyche.  More  significantly,  Mary  R.  Thayer  {M.L.N., 
*945>  270-2)  showed  that  there  are  resemblances  between 
Coleridge’s  ‘Love’  and  Keats’s  poem.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
autumnal  scene,  a  dying  knight,  and  a  cruel  lady,  we  find  a 
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similar  stanza  (a  quatrain  with  a  single  rhyme  and  a  shortened 
fourth  line)  and  a  number  of  verbal  parallels.  Keats  appears  to 
have  read  the  version  given  in  English  Minstrelsy  (i8io),  for 
this  contains  the  lines: 

O  leave  the  Lilly  on  its  stem 

O  leave  the  Rose  upon  the  spray.  [ 

(Cf.  I  see  a  lilly  on  thy  brow  ...  l 

And  on  thy  cheek  a  fading  rose  . . .)  : 

The  most  significant  source,  however,  was  discovered  by  J.  : 
Livingston  Lowes  {T.L.S.,  May  3rd,  1934).  He  showed  that  ‘a 
dream  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  touch’  was  described  by  f 
Coleridge  to  Keats  a  few  days  before  he  wrote  ‘La  belle  Dame 
sans  Merci’;  that  Keats  in  his  journal  letter  described  such  a  I 
dream,  derived  from  Dante’s  Inferno  (Canto  V);  and  that  he 
wrote  a  sonnet  on  the  same  theme,  which  is  clearly  influenced  | 
by  Cary’s  translation.  The  influence  was,  indeed,  more 
extensive  than  Lowes  realized,  and  Keats  derived  suggestions 
from  Cantos  III  and  VI  as  well  as  from  Canto  V.  Lowes  went  ; 
on  to  show  that  ‘La  belle  Dame’  was  also  derived  partly  from  ■ 
Dante.  Several  phrases  coalesced  to  form  Keats’s  third  stanza  t 
(III,  62-3,  122-3;  IV,  13,  15,  18-19;  V,  127-8).  Burton’s  ; 
‘making  great  moan’  would  be  reinforced  by  Cary’s  ‘tuneful  r 
sweet  . . .  plaining  voice  . . .  moans’  (IV,  no;  V,  28,  36)  to  ■ 
suggest  the  line  ‘And  made  sweet  moan’.  Francesca  sighs  and  i 
Paolo  ‘wailed  so  sorely’  (V,  1 1 5,  136);  La  belle  Dame  ‘wept  and  ; 
sigh’d  full  sore’.  Two  passages  in  Dante,  one  describing  those 
princes  ‘whom  love  bereav’d  of  life’  and  the  other  mentioning 
Launcelot  ‘How  him  love  thrall’d’  (V,  65-8,  124-5),  linked  with 
Spenser’s  ‘To  be  her  thrall’  and  the  Pericles  passage  mentioned  = 
above  to  form  Keats’s  tenth  stanza;  and  the  climax  of  Frances¬ 
ca’s  story  — 

at  once  my  lips 

All  trembling  ^ss’d  (V,  132-3)  —  [ 

suggested  the  opening  lines  in  the  draft  of  the  next  stanza: 

I  saw  their  starv’d  lips  in  the  gloam 
All  tremble - . 
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It  is  surely  obvious  that  Spenser,  Coleridge  and  Dante  all 
contributed  more  to  the  genesis  of  the  poem  than  Wells’s  hoax. 
There  are  several  knights  in  The  Faerie  Queene  who  are  ensnared 
by  beautiful  enchantresses;  Coleridge  proclaims  in  the  first 
stanza  of  his  poem  the  supremacy  of  love;  and  in  the  fifth  canto 
of  the  Inferno,  which  Keats  had  just  read,  Dante  writes  of  those 
who  are  damned  by  succumbing  to  illicit  passion.  On  the 
I  surface  Keats’s  poem  is  concerned  with  a  knight’s  seduction  by 

■  a  witch  or  faery;  but  it  clearly  symbolizes  the  destructive  effects 

■  of  sexual  passion. 

The  examination  of  source-material  is  of  great  interest  as  it 
gives  us  some  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  imagination,  but 
*  it  is  never  a  substitute  for  interpretation.  It  will  sometimes 

■  provide  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  but  the  clue  is  apt 
I  to  be  misleading.  The  Road  to  Xanadu  was  a  masterly  and 

fascinating  book,  but  it  helped  no  one  to  understand  The 
i  Ancient  Mariner  and  Kubla  Khan.  The  literary  sources  of  a  poem 
;  may  throw  no  light  on  its  meaning:  they  may  even  lead  us  to 

■  concentrate  on  accidentals.  There  is  no  doubt,  for  example, 

!  that  Shakespeare,  in  writing  King  Lear,  was  greatly  influenced 
:  by  Harsnett’s  Declaration  of  Egregious  Popishe  Impostures’,  but 
I  knowledge  of  this  fact  does  not  illuminate  a  single  line  of  the 
r  play.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Keats  had  read  Mary  Tighe’s 

Pyche  with  avidity,  but  knowledge  of  his  echoes  of  this  poem 
in  the  great  Odes  do  not  assist  our  understanding  of  them. 

:  Several  critics  have  examined  the  sources  of  ‘On  first  looking 
!  into  Chapman’s  Homer’.  They  have  found  traces  of  numerous 
works:  a  school  prize  on  astronomy,  Robertson’s  America,  a 
L  passage  from  William  Gilbert,  a  phrase  from  Cary’s  Dante  and 
;  another  from  Thomson’s  Liberty,  John  Evelyn’s  commendatory 
verses  on  Creech’s  Lucretius,  and  several  others.  But  all  these 
sources  tell  us  less  about  the  interpretation  of  the  poem  than 
Mr.  Murry’s  demonstration,  by  quotations  from  Keats’s  earlier 
j  poems,  that  his  first  introduction  to  the  sea  at  Margate  and  his 

I'  first  realization  of  the  beauty  of  the  moon  symbolized  for  him 
his  discovery  of  poetry.  The  two  similes  in  the  sonnet  —  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  — 
were  thus  appropriate  to  a  poem  about  a  poem. 

Kenneth  Muir. 
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I  am  tempted  to  take  Professor  Muir’s  analysis  one  stage 
further.  Source-hunting  is  still  a  p>opular  academic  exercise 
and  its  rules  —  by  which  I  mean  the  recognized  methods  of 
procedure,  though  it  is  true  that  these  are  not  often  consciously 
formulated  —  need  to  be  re-stated  in  twentieth-century  terms. 

An  intial  difficulty  is  that  many  so-called  sources  are  prc- 
literary.  It  is  just  possible,  as  Mr.  Gittings  suggests,  that  ‘La 
belle  Dame  sans  Merci’  would  never  have  been  written  if 
Charles  Wells  had  not  played  his  practical  joke  on  Tom  Keats. 
But  then  it  would  never  have  been  written  if  John  Keats  had 
not  been  bom  first!  And  neither  Tom  nor  John  could  have  been 
bom  if  the  liveryman’s  daughter  of  Finsbury  had  not  previously 
cast  an  amorous  eye  on  his  head-ostler!  And  so  on.  The 
antecedents  of  a  poem  are  almost  infinite,  and  in  selecting  one 
or  two  out  of  the  millions  and  describing  them  as  its  sources  we 
are  implicitly  conferring  a  special  status  on  them.  I  propose  to 
distinguish  between  non-literary  causes  and  literary  sources, 
the  differentia  of  the  latter  being  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
their  relationship  to  the  poem  the  reader  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  it  or  appreciate  it  properly;  in  other  words,  tk 
source  is  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

The  definition  provides  a  simple  criterion  that  can  be  applied 
to  those  notes  the  modem  editors  of  the  poets  think  it  their  duty 
to  supply  in  such  generous  quantities.  What  difference  mil  it 
make  to  what  the  reader  gets  out  of  ‘La  belle  Dame’  if  he  skips 
some  or  all  of  those  passages  from  Burton,  Wordsworth, 
Spenser,  Leigh  Hunt,  William  Browne,  Pericles,  Sotheby,  Mrs. 
Tighe,  Coleridge  or  Cary?  It  is  a  question  that  is  not  often 
answered  in  at  all  specific  terms,  though  it  must  often  be  asked 
sotto  voce.  Its  answer,  I  suggest,  is  that  it  all  depends  on  whether 
the  verbal  echoes  are  (i)  conventions,  or  (ii)  plagiarisms,  or  (iii) 
coincidences. 

(i)  It  will  be  agreed  that  a  work  of  literature  is  only  possible 
within  the  framework  of  certain  conventions.  If  its  reader 
is  to  understand  it  he  must  be  able  to  recognize  what  the 
conventions  are  that  are  operating  within  the  work  before 
him  —  a  necessity  that  explains  and  excuses  the  repetititm 
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of  certain  artifices  and  formulas.  Thus  the  writer  of  an 
epic  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  Muse,  the  ultimate 
source  of  this  device  being,  of  course,  the  ‘primary’  epics 
of  Homer,  though  a  reference  is  often  also  intended  to 
such  ‘secondary’  epics  as  the  Aeneid.  As  a  result  the  reader 
knows  exactly  where  he  is.  ‘La  belle  Dame’  is  a  ‘secondary’ 
ballad  and  some  of  Keats’s  borrowings  can  be  justified  in 
the  same  way,  because  they  co-operate  with  the  metre,  the 
‘incremental  repetitions’  and  the  dramatis  personae  to  rub 
in  the  kind,  or  genre,  to  which  his  poem  belongs.  The  reader 
will  be  helped  to  a  better  understanding  of  Keats’s  ballad 
when  he  knows  about  its  connection  with  ‘Love’,  another 
‘secondary’  ballad,  and  with  Allan  Cunningham’s  ‘The 
Mermaid  of  Galloway’,  a  clever  fabrication  that  Keats 
certainly  mistook  for  a  ‘primary’  ballad.  (This  is  a  source 
that  both  Mr.  Gittings  and  Professor  Muir  seem  to  have 
missed.  See  Elizabeth  T.  McLaughlin,  Philological  Quarterly 
XXVIII,  1949,  471-6.) 

The  characteristic,  then,  of  a  convention-source  is  that  an 
awareness  of  it  is  useful  to  the  reader.  The  awareness  need 
not,  and  should  not,  be  too  specific.  The  important  thing, 
for  example,  is  to  realize  that  ‘gloam’  is  ballad  poetic 
diction.  The  probability  that  Keats  picked  the  word  up  in 
Cunningham’s  notes  on  ‘The  Mermaid  of  Galloway’  in 
R.'H.  Cromek’s  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song  (1810) 
need  only  lurk  at  the  back  of  even  the  most  conscientious 
reader’s  mind  when  he  is  actually  reading  the  poem. 
(The  danger  of  editorial  notes  is  that  the  information 
they  purvey  tends  to  acquire  an  illegitimate  prominence.) 
Such  source-hunting,  however,  is  clearly  justifiable,  on  the 
strictest  literary  grounds,  because  it  can  serve  to  authentic¬ 
ate  or  correct  our  naive,  untutored  responses. 


(ii)  The  plagiarism-source  depends  for  its  effect  upon  its  presence 
not  being  recognized  by  the  reader.  It  is  a  defect  in  ‘La 
belle  Dame’,  though  not  perhaps  a  very  serious  one,  that  its 
title  repeats  that  of  a  fifteenth-century  poem  —  a  translation 
from  Alain  Chartier  by  a  certain  Sir  Richard  Ros,  which 
is  described  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  as 
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‘a  heavy  thing,  showing  the  characteristic,  if  not  the  worst, 
faults  of  that  rhitoriqueur  school,  of  which  Chartier  was  the 
precursor.’  As  this  comment  indicates,  the  reference  back 
to  Ros’s  poem  that  the  identity  of  titles  compels  is  in  reality 
an  invitation  up  a  blind  alley.  A  knowledge  of  Keats’s 
source  —  for  it  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  he  did  get  his  title 
from  Sir  Richard’s  ‘heavy  thing’  —  does  nothing  to  elucid¬ 
ate  the  meaning  of  Keats’s  ballad.  Indeed,  the  unin¬ 
formed  reader  may  easily  get  more  out  of  Keats’s  title  than 
the  reader  who  recognizes  its  historical  origin.  It  is  argu¬ 
able  that  an  editor  ought  to  suppress  such  information  as 
this.  Several  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  best  lines  have  recently  been 
more  or  less  spoilt  by  the  industry  of  the  source-hunters. 
Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  first  two  lines  of ‘Geron- 
tion’.  For  me,  at  any  rate,  the  sentence  in  A.  C.  Benson’s 
book  on  FitzGerald  —  ‘Here  he  sits,  in  a  dry  month,  old 
and  blind,  being  read  to  by  a  country  boy,  longing  for 
rain’  —  introduces  a  series  of  irrelevant  associations  that  do 
get  in  the  poem’s  way.  The  archbishop’s  son  who  became 
the  master  of  a  Cambridge  college,  the  dreary  decorum  of 
the  ‘English  Men  of  Letters’  series  (for  which  Benson’s 
book  wzis  written),  even  FitzGerald  himself,  the  admirable 
‘Fitz’,  what  on  earth  have  they  to  do  with  Mr.  Silvero 
and  Hakagawa?  No  doubt  it  was  all  Mr.  Eliot’s  fault  in  the 
first  place.  His  dictum  (itself  stolen  from  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont)  that  ‘Immature  poets  imitate;  mature  poets  steal’ 
needed  a  rider.  Mature  poets  may  be  allowed  to  steal  on 
one  condition  only:  that  they  are  not  found  out.  But  Mr. 
Eliot’s  imprudence  in  1919  should  not  be  permitted  surely  to 
get  between  the  modern  reader  and  what  is  in  most  respects 
a  very  good  poem  indeed. 

(iii)  The  coincidence-source  is  one  that  is  useful  neither  to  the 
reader  nor  to  the  literary  criminologist.  The  category  can 
be  extended  to  include  what  are  generally  called  ‘parallels’ 
—  i.e.  verbal  echoes  in  which  there  can  be  no  question  of  A 
deriving  directly  from  B  —  as  well  as  the  more  demonstrable 
borrowings,  conscious  or  unconscious.  Source-hunten 
usually  devote  a  lot  of  their  energy  trying  to  turn  ‘parallels’ 
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into  ‘sources’  by  showing  how  their  author  might  have 
come  across  the  book  his  phrases  are  supposed  to  come  out 
of.  But  the  energy  can  easily  be  misguided.  The  first 
question  that  must  always  be  asked  is  the  relevance  of  the 
new  source  to  the  meaning,  the  total  literary  context,  of  the 
work  under  consideration.  If  the  relationship  turns  out  to 
be  of  the  ‘B-in-both’  order,  as  it  often  does,  the  only 
possible  justification  for  going  on  with  the  hunt  is  the 
chance  that  a  minor  biographical  fact  may  eventually  be 
established.  Harsnett’s  Declaration  does  help  with  the  dating 
of  King  Lear.  But  whether  Keats  did  or  did  not  pick  up  one 
or  two  phrases  from  Burton  or  Spenser  seems  to  me  to  make 
no  difference  whatever  to  the  reader’s  understanding  or 
appreciation  of ‘La  belle  Dame’.  The  love-melancholy  that 
may  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  Keats’s  private  history,  have 
been  influenced  by  Burton  at  some  stage  is  so  transformed 
in  the  poem  that  the  reader  who  follows  up  Mr.  Gittings’s 
references  will  get  no  real  help  from  them.  And  similar 
objections  apply  to  most  of  the  other  sources  that  the 
industry  of  modem  scholarship  has  assembled  —  including, 
in  my  opinion,  pace  Professor  Muir,  the  passages  from  Cary’s 
Dante.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  poem’s  meaning 
these  similarities  are  coincidences  rather  than  causes.  One 
further  example  will  perhaps  suffice.  Keats  had  read 
William  Browne  of  Tavistock  and  there  is  therefore  an  a 
priori  possibility  that  ‘Let  no  birds  sing’  —  a  line  from  an 
elegy  in  Browne’s  Britannia's  Pastorals  —  may  have  sug¬ 
gested  ‘And  no  birds  sing’.  Keats  had  not  read  Blake’s 
Poetical  Sketches  and  so  ‘I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow’  cannot 
derive  from 

He  show’d  me  lilies  for  my  hair. 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow. 

But  as  far  as  Keats’s  poem  itself  is  concerned  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  relationship  of  Browne’s 
phrase  to  his  and  that  of  Blake’s.  Both  are  equally  irrelevant, 
except  perhaps  for  a  literary  historian  investigating  bird 
and  flower  symbolism  in  Keats  —  for  whom  both  might 
possess  an  equal,  if  minimal,  relevance. 
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The  foregoing  strictures  have  not  been  aimed,  except  incident¬ 
ally,  at  Mr.  Gittings.  He  is  a  biographer  rather  than  a  critic  or 
a  literary  historian,  and  for  the  biographer  literary  sources  can 
just  be  clues,  mere  items  of  more  or  less  acceptable  evidence, 
to  the  books  the  biographee  had  or  had  not  read  at  a  particular 
time.  When  it  comes  to  establishing  a  date,  for  example, 
obviously  the  literary  quality  either  of  the  source  or  of  the 
passage  influenced  by  it  cannot  matter.  But  even  for  the 
biographer  —  especially  if  his  subject’s  only  claum  to  remem¬ 
brance  is  that  he  was  a  writer  —  literary  considerations  cannot 
be  excluded  altogether.  The  bare  fact  that  Keats  can  be 
proved  to  have  read  Mrs.  Tighe’s  Psyche  is  much  less  interesting 
biographically  than  that  (a)  her  appalling  poetry  gave  him 
pleasure  at  the  time,  and  (6)  he  managed  later  on  to  transmute 
her  leaden  phrases  into  some  of  his  best  lines.  The  special 
difficulty  with  which  the  literary  biographer  is  faced  is  what  to 
do  with  such  aesthetic  paradoxes.  The  only  connection  that  he 
can  establish  between  Psyche  and  the  Odes  is  via  the  mind  <rf 
John  Keats  —  and  that  is  an  almost  unknown  and  unknowable 
factor.  The  biographer  has  in  fact  only  two  alternatives.  He 
can  either  restrict  himself  to  a  demonstration  that  there  is  an 
(undefined)  relationship  between  the  source  and  the  passage 
derived  from  it,  or  he  can  start  guessing  what  was  going  on  in 
the  writer’s  mind  in  the  interval  between  his  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  source  and  using  it  in  his  own  work.  The 
first,  or  scientific,  method  of  biography  does  not  get  one  very 
far,  and  the  second,  though  it  makes  for  better  reading,  is 
indistinguishable  essentially  from  that  of  the  historical  novelist 
Mr.  Gittings,  like  the  rest  of  his  tribe  who  have  plumped  for 
the  second  alternative,  hzis  to  mix  a  good  deal  of  fiction  with 
his  facts.  It  is  the  penalty  for  trying  to  read  poetry  too  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  poet’s  point  of  view.  A  more  profitable  ap¬ 
proach  to  Keat’s  sources,  I  think,  is  to  examine  them  in  terms 
of  the  conventions  or  literary  context  they  can  be  shown  to 
embody  or  imply.  The  poetry  must  come  first.  The  biographer 
cannot  be  safely  let  loose  on  the  verbal  echoes  until  their 
literary  significance,  if  any,  has  been  determined.  And  in  that 
case  he  will  no  longer  be  a  biographer  but  a  literary  critic. 

F.  W.  Bateson. 
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